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PFfO, the Swedish acronys for Praktiske 
Vrkesorientering, translates into English as Practical iork 
Orientation. PRYO was the resalt of action taken by the Swedish 
legislature, excluding educational researchers for the aost part, in 
which compulsory school attendance was extended fro« seven to nine 
years to farther equalize Swedish education while providing students 
with some knowledge of life outside of school. Ontil 1971, PBTO 
consisted of two w^eks of work outside school, required of all eighth 
graders. Ic 1971, PBYO was changed to include three school visits to 
varied forws of industry and business during the eighth grade year, 
and the votk experience followed in the ninth and final coapulsory 
year. Having established the historical basis of P&fo, the author 
proceeds to investigate it as it existed in Bay 197ft, through 
interviews with people in various capacities who are involved in it 
and through examination of documents issued in connection with PBYO. 
He concludes that in spite of the political, rather than educational, 
grounds of Sweden's comprehensive school origins, the school and PHYO 
effectively prepare graduates in a variety of ways to face the 
contemporary world. He also examines possible application to American 
education. (AG) 
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CHAPTER cm 
CREATION AND MATURATION OF PRYO 

The Initials P.R.Y.O. form the Swedish acronym for Pr aktlake Yrkeaorlenterlng 
which la translated into English as Practical Work Orientation. This double 
exposure to aanples of extramuial working life in Sweden was conceived and has 
been nurtured to today's relatively toature statua an an essential amenity of 
the new, comprehensive school. Indeed the Swedish comprehensive school and PRYO 
have been inseparable from their conception. 

Four developments in Swedish society and economy had become pronounced by 
the end of our Second World War.^ First, Sw^^den had assumed the lead among 
northern European nations in shifting from a distinctly rural to a predominately 
urban population and economy. Second, its citizenry hpd become dedicated to 
establlshraent and firming up of a democracy which would Involve a reduction In 
class distinctions and an equalizatioti of oppcrtunltles for all citizens. Third, 
Sweden has supported a relatively homogeneous population which would help to 
encourage a leveling of claasea. And xaoat immediately relevant to the school 
situation in Sweden was the fact that in early efforts to blur class distinctions 
there had grown up an unwieldy array of secondary schools to acconanodate all 
variations in Individuals. This had been an effort to provide aoo^ form of 
appropriate education for all adolescents, but the schools t!:at emerged did 
not support a cojmaon education. 

The ruling political parties in Sweden in the I940's committed themselves 
to fulfilling their concepts of a welfare state which was to Include full 

^ Jonas Orrlng, Comprehensive School and Continuation Schools In Sweden . 
Stockholm: Eckleslastlkdepartement, 1962, p. 20. 
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etnployBaent and the extension of compulsory education upward to meet the Increas- 
ingly differentiated and complex demands of their new society. Especially those 
students who had remained in academic programs through higher education were 
expressing vocal concern that their schooling had not armed them to face work. 
At the same time workers saw little relationship between demands of their Jobs 
and much of the education they had received. More and more experienced workers 
were becoming technologically redundant— thrown out of work by machines. The 
National Employers' Association (somewhat equivalent to cur N.A.M.) recommended 
that retraining of these might be facilitated if students lad had extended 
general education, with emphasis on the relationship beLt,.' . what transpired 
in the classroom, at home, at leisure-time activities ar-* *t work. 

Whatever their differences, the prevailing political parties in Sweden 
agreed on several common elements to school manifestation. First they were 
In accord that compulsory attendance should be extended from seven to nine years, 
second that a common education should be provided for all students, and third 
the added years of required education needed to relate school to the dominant 
seg-jent of life beyond school--that of actual work experience. 

It was a part of this writer's assignment In Sweden to Interview conscien- 
tious researchers In the educational field, especially as they were related to 
PRYO. A consistent pattern of criticism was elicited from these: that both 
PRYO and Its vehicle— the revised 8chool->were designed in advance as political 
objectives. Parliamentarians felt they were elected into office to further 
Implement Sweden's brand of socialism. When Sweden committed itself to adding 
years of common education It was Joining the all-European cry of the moment: 
"More general education for all Is t^ieeded to prepare students to handle the 
complexities of modern society," 



During the late 1940*8 Sweden Rika tag (Parliament) appointed a Schools 
Coimnisslon to develop recomoiendations and to arrange research for Its new form 
of education* According to the educational researchers interviewed,, the Schools 
Commission was a political arm of the government and it hand«»picked researchers 
that would be in acCord with political objectives • In this effort, an entire 
body of competent educational and sociological researchers was bypassed* Con- 
fession from educators was to the effect that too many goals were pre*>establi8hed 
the varieties of experimentation had been narr'jwed and objectivity reduced* 

For example, there was research In the effectiveness of a single design 
for its comprehensive school. Although the research ltself» headed by Professor 
Husen of the University of Stockholm, was extremely thorough, no alternative 
forms of the extended school were contemplated or researched. Equally the 
cutricuXum for the extended years was pretty much determined in advance, and 
this was to include sane manifestation of PRYO. This accounts for the fact 
that no alternative forms of EBCE were contemplated or researched by the 
developers of the idea. 

With Swedish efficiency, legislators approved and funded the total revised 
school package and have taken credit for this improved, basic education. 

In substance the educational and sociological researchers were complaining 
that they had not been asked to help the political enterprise; they alsc felt 
that this accounted for the lack, to date, of substantial followup research 
on the effectiveness of the new school or of Its PRYO arm. Their singular note 
of optimism: there Is unrest around school reform and around what many consider 
to be •'over-socialism" in Sweden. The next step may be for appropriately 
objective researchers to be called t n to determine what alterations could be 
made to put the aocioloRlcal and pedagogical houses in order. 
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It is important to note the recoontendaticns of the Schools Conanission. 
It recognized that extension of compulsory schooling upward would constitute 
a delay for entry to %rork experience for those youths wishing to leave school 
as soon as possible. As substitute for work entry the Conmission unanimously 
agreed that some exposure to the working world MUST be incorporated as a part 
of required schooling, especially in the added school years. 

Indeed, this aspect of modification was so important that no facet of the 
added years was to be planned unless it incorporated a relationship to life 
beyond school. PRYO started as the central experiment in this relationship, 
and experimentation would hopefully establish what form of PRYO would ultimately 
be prescribed. 

Even a superficial examination of today's comprchen ve school curriculum 
reflects the newly accorded importance of subject , , relate school to 
contemporary life. Economics, civics, current affairs, rudimentary psychology 
and sociology, religion, aex instruction and environmentril concerns have been 
incorporated as essential to preparation for life experience. New school methods 
of classroom discussion and debate, dramatization, field trips and modes of 
teanwork among peers have become a prescribed part of the revised schooling. 
PRYO fitted both the subject matter and new methods of these social studies. 

As in other European nations since the mid-forties, the planned change 
for the scaools has been toward consolidating different school types at second- 
ary level into what we in the United States have known as the comprehensive high 
school. 2 Sweden was determined to consolidate secondary forms of education 

2 

Gerald Read, "The Revolutionary Movement in Secondary Education throughout 

the World," Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals . 

^353 (March 1971), pp. 13-24. 
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starting with its basic school ( itrundskola ) and at the same time to extend its 
required years of attendance from seven to nine* 

The Schools Cosroission had felt that the new education could be used to 
achieve one of the government's social objectives. This was to reduce class 
differences. Keeping all students tog r for nine years, under one school 
roof, was only one way. Another, more recent implementation has been the con- 
solidation of all upper secondary school types (following the comprehensive 
school) under one gymnasium roof. Today chat school contains 22 courses accom- 
modating 80 per cent of all those leaving the gnindskola . Thus the majority of 
youngsters in their late teens remain together In school, although this is 
beyond required attendance years. 

One example of the most recent legislation extending this equalization 
to the tertiary level is the 1973 law requiring all apartments built to house 
university students and their fatBllies to be leas exclusive. Now working 
class and middle class individuals other than students live next Joor to the 
students. 

Returning to the comprehensive school and its PRYO, by 1952 the national 
Bystem of education vaa readied for experimentation and individual schools or 
local systems tried on the ^omprehemilve cloak under an extensive plan of trial 
and research. PRYO came early to this research scene, with injections of work 
e:;perience incorporated, voluntarily, to relate extended schooling with the 
employment sector of society. Thin injection blossomed with the comprehensive 
school experiment, and when after a decade of experimentation (1962), the 
comprehensive school was to become compulsory for all Swedish communities, 



PRYO was also converted to a rGq\ilred experience for all students of the newly 
added eighth year.^ 

In order to understand why PRYC went compulsory It is necessary to know 
that Sweden's public educational system has been so centralised in control that 
entire school programs have been Identical from one end of the country to the 
other; there has been no room for electives or variations. Although 1969 
legislation has encouraged local communities to assume certain new autonomy, 
most aspects of the school curriculum are not Included in this Independence. 
Besides* communities are not yet accustomed to making their own decisions on 
school matters; presently they lack the courage. 

The centralized nature of educational planning has made It necessary to 
establish mandatory requirements for all those contained within a given school 
type. Government and regional Inspectors make sure ♦■here is conformity across 
all areas of the country. Within the basic, required schooling for all a common 
prescription thus has been devised, although today a few electives appear timidly 
and for the first time In the added two years of compulsory (comprehensive) 
schooling. Such electives are tamed by the National Board of Education in 
Stockholm. 

As indicated above, it has been the government's intention to extend 
upward COMMON education. During the voluntary years of PRYO It had proven 
effective and useful to a large enough segment of school youths to establish 
It as a requirement for ail within the added eighth and ninth years. PRYO thus 
remained central to the rationale for added years; it became the special, 
pampered vehicle for relating the academic offering of all students to life 
beyond school . 

^ Parliamentary Decision Report 1957 . SOU 1961:30, pp. 361-362. 



On© body ot rcsciareh which fell into the decade of implementation for the 
comprehensive school is worthy of mention. PRYO was already under way when, 
in 1%6, a conmlttee of representatives from the National Labor Market Board 
and the National Board of Education was appointed by Parliament to review spe- 
cifically the PRYO arrangement, A principal finding of this cotanlttee was 
that PRYO had benefited in its orientation undersonc by eighth graders to the 
outside world of work, but the PRYO should also include for the student a 
picture of several very different vocations. This was to broaden the purpos*' 
of PRYO from acquaintance with a single vocation to physical contact with a 
variety of occupational scctorii. It iu iiu.luly fiuin reconoaendations of this 
Conmittee that PRYO was later converted to Its present, two-year sequence which 
relates all students to different types of work. 

Tuo historical facts are important hero. First that PRYO at that tirae 
was only a part of the new, eighth year experience; second that PRYO was u 
aatnplJng of work EXPERIENCE, with no opportunity for students to visit vurimis 
finaa to observe how job tasks differed from each other and what different work 
opportunities existed.^ 

Early studies had already shown that the student knew almost nothing of 
the work world which, except for certain vocationally inclined you- .s, was 
something unreal that existed beyond the context of education.^ It was also 
within the rralm of the philosophy of the new school that career choice should 
be placed In the hands of parents and students, for careers formerly had been 
— • 

^••Tillkonst och Utveckllng," Praktiak Yrkesorlenterlng in Grundakolan , Stockholm 
Skoloverstyrelsen (National Board of Education), 1959, p, 3. 

^Sven-Frlc Henrikson, The Lower Secondary Pupil's Concept of Wor k. Unpublislied 
dissertation. University of Stockholm, 1957. 
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too moch related to socio-economic hackKroutids. Ihe lobby ol trade unions, 
ot parent"*teachor organizations and craployer associations in the Rikfff S j f^ 
(federal psrliamcnt) waa also actively promntlng linkin^> school with wotk 
cxperirncii, tmpc^cially ii chilitreu wi^itj to be Kept liom cittci ing flu lubot 
markot by an extended compulsory schooling. 

Until 1971 PRYO was retained as a required experience ot all ci^hrh graders* 
It had been contined to tvo weeks of work outside schmil^ with a sini4le week 
in the tall and another in the sprin, t the same academic year. In that year 
(19/1) a revised curriculujn^ devised to relate school i^k»re lo all taceis oi 
society^ was impletnentfd throughout the entire basic school, ami PKYO was 
equally vulnerable to change^ with a dimension added,*' 

For the firs* time, PRYO was to include three schwl viuits which were 
to precede the *fxpo8ure to work experience, llie et^jitli year then abandoned 
what had beconie known as the PRYOPERIODEN (PRYO Work Period) to introduce 
rhree SfliDlHtSOK (Student Visits) to vsried forms o{ industry and b\jt»lne»s. 
One oi the visits was to take place let the fall 8ctm*ster of the student's 
eighth year while the others were reserved for the spring of the scime academic 
year. That year (1971) there was no PRYO CKPERIENCL for any student > Iml by 
the time the eighth ^rader8 entered the ninth and final compulsory year they 
were to undergo a single PRYOPEKIODEN involvlnn them in a work experience, hope- 
fully of their iirst selection and based on visi'i exposures of their eighth 
year. Tills was not intended as a running fiti^^rt into a )ob but was tiiuppofied to 
sample tasks Involved in a factory, busineas or institution to provide the 
student with practical experiences that he could jud^e and compan? in hiH 
school classes. 

^ Betak^nde AvRivet av 1937 Ara . Stocknolm: SkolberednioK, 1%1, pp* 
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Subsequent to ituruauetltm of thlH twu-yt'ar TRYO whlcfi le prtufently in 
force the entire ofK!rstU>n has been tnovod under the nH»re ul I-ctobraclnH v^rohrello 

S^Lilt acronym lor StuJic och YrkeBortentertna (Study and Work Oriental ion) , 
the National Board ot Kduiation's all-embracing cifort to relate the ehtld'a 
school experience, from the first (i.rade onward » lo the outside world by the 
exercise once auggeatcd by lohn Devey, ot "thrusting open the classroom w<m?.^» 
to let in the world,*' 

Examples tt SVO manifested across the ©ntire present-day sche«>I curriculum 
would be the study of environmental prnblema. pollution, drug, alcohol and sex 
prohlcBia including sex roles, tuday's f imllv, the cortmunity^ Kovemraent. and 
coitaumer itU'ortuit ion. U should be apparent tliat vma, eopeclal.y as It hes 
become a part ot SYO. haai fallen most comfortably under the currlcular are« ol 
the social studies. 

Although a National Board of Education ( Skoloveratyrcisen . abbreviated as 
SO) CMcr< ieieu u siiallarizljij.^ couin.** over all Swedish public schools, there has 
been room for and encouraginfent of Initiative in school aysteras which cicld 
afford their owrt experimentation. Thus the Stockholm se^iool dlatrlct, which 
embraces a broa«( area uround rhe Hal tic archipelai^o , got under way on Hs 
PRYO before Icnitilatlon caused all Swedish echaols ro Incorporate the tdta. 
From 194y onward some Schooli in the Stockholm area were experiment I ng with it 
and detenalniiiR tlielr am\ results and direction. There were towns to the sooth 
of Stockholm prcper which had mf.de I'RYO a ttjandatorv part of their LompreheiiN i vr- 
achool betore the National Hoard, in \*^h7 , required all equivalent ychouln tc 
incorporate PRYc in their fi^»hth year program. In thoac da>iq of Stexkholfr, 
I rial PRYO waa an EXH-.RII-NCL onlv, runfinid to thv eiKhth v-rad*'; alfhr.uKh 
re<{ulred, it was rui aa an experiment within the school. Other arta schools 
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m»r ix*Hj«i»iri- ihkn lii^hiU i^i^dets undereo the PR\0 Experience,, but used 

ii Q^t^ «>m: vt ihtee possibitr open <»!^,cttve»* Other electtves lifted were modem 
on tc>p rhe reqylrt*d Fnp.llsih. As we 8h«ll see In the next chapter^ 

f vi-^i hi^vr KH^{?rwp ^< pnrr of trie three uppc-r vears of t:oi!«y's c amp rehen 8 i\e 
&c!i<>oIb in till Swtrdevu 

)i hay betnt noted that Swc^don itacll han developed comparable models 
r.fv PRVO %^Mch have- tfrcwn ui« an irrr-jciiwl pari «>t ihc' co^rehenaive achooK" 
7Up vr:^i>:r r-fpif? }>Hf>er ^itempred r.o t^quure lisiited din^^nsions of PRYO'^his* 
toiv r ' ttic 'iovifL {>ol i t^.'chnicai principle, especially as manif c^src^d in its 
'i'3r^) :\trrn andipr Pr<.*inler Kl.'rvjt^Uchev, Th^- limitiiitiom ol the Soviet cetiiparlsun 
.•^ire *i{>}iart-*ff f j ht- S.-.>v t-^- h^i\H' f^ntfi^teJ Hn f^Ktcnded labor short«ngc atsd have 
<Le^ed theM- svKoul sit ct-nd ant to ^^ui tlu^ labor torce in single assigTied 

pONfM**n^, ^ iHVo r^^ycx ie?tc€ conirab^r in fiuppob-cd tu eaispl^^ lU^^ v/^rieLii^a 
t->f: i c iOM(i ^ifv^M Iw^li kfc- in diiivtf^it^ reprifrf?*?nf fit i w ifidustrlesi, bus inpsififiR and 

ir{<^rnu:o 'T.V:' x'pi^ r t r4 , Proft^5rsor Henrv^^sr arid Mr* CtJsia Kiir^mtz 
i^^Aieve L-* (f<tBt r:er:ttan> wdei was scrotiniised by the Svedes*'^ As early as 
r-'K that tr^n-rur t/> ■ n connrrv leeii^lated a fm-m- of work-scwdv for all student?;* 
V^'uiifT xui^ in » ktim i I f^rudent^ t?i thoir seventh, eighth^ ninths and tenth school 

c-arrs r r^- work vi.-n' a we^-k in' an uHbi i ^.mtnJ favlorv or hui3ine«£*. Hie nnder- 

^rikir»t. HfH'ii^</r» wo nrtrie'.its vi!f»lty, SMrh as a Swedish eighth grader now 
j'fxiH' r ies-^cci* . ^'V^f ?.h«.»yp (h assi emaeru tc* h sU^le fimu Positions are taken 
rhf'jr ?^t'-: ].ir x^hvI^^ : oi xf^*' [out. that requir-ea for u total visit 

rrotesQor V^cen Henir/©«cn heada up iill educational researchers at the University 
of SJtRea ¥?hne ^osta Krant? principal of a suburban , gymnaaium outside 

Stockhotc:) *ind s^>:fx<.r'ir vhe R ilea f or hunde t Hem qch Skola ('equivalcrit to onr 
f-fiiityual ;-'lA>. 



experience in Sveden— namely In a factory, in a business, and in some service 
organization such as a welfare office, hospital or pens lonnal res ' home. The 
German operation, called der Polytechnlsche Unfemcht . may si^rtt further study 
in an effort to equate it to Sweden's PRYO. 

Planned Aspirations of PRYO 

The goals and benefits to PRYO have been culled or reiterated from a variety 
of sources. These are up-to-date goals, sometimes constituting minor revisions 
of the statement of objectives noted in Chapter Two of the comprehensive but 
dated best seller authored by Siv Thorsell.^ 

What does the student get out of SYO? First of all, he does NOT get a 
grade out, of either the three eighth year Visits or the ninth year Experience. 
In a more positive statement, the National Board of Education noted in a 1970 
publication that PRYO is something far beyond mere information dispensed on 
certain occasions where choice of vocation is being discussed.^ Both years of 
PRYO should provide a ru5:ining start into life by helping to form a) attitudes, 
b) concepts, c) ael f -asses amen ts , d) interest identifications, e) evaluations 
of different job possibilities as well as roles, f) what training systems and 
- the labor market are about, g) skills in how to obtain and to assess information, 
h) tools for forming a clear picture of altemwlive choices and finally i) mo- 
tives for different choices. These the Board of Education identifies as "factors 
of decisive in^ortance when deciding on a study coutse or job." 

®Slv Thorsell, "Pryons Syf ten," -Chapter Two in P RYO— Den Fraktiska Yrkes - 
orienteringfen 1 Teori och Verkltghet . pp. 44-53. 

♦ 

National Board of Education, Suaaaarv of PM Worked Out In the Board of 
Education, re Study of Vocational Orientation . Stockholm: SC, U-Stencil 
1970:16, p. 4. * " 
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Other official sources elaborate and some often illmninate this list. 
Two that relate to the eighth year Visits In particular are that students gain 
in both Judgtaent and self-expression. One example is cited: >w does a student 
in science class describe the difference between slicing 12 centimeters of 
bread from a continuous loaf coming from the baker* % oven and the cutting of 
12 centimeters of eteel from an extnnled bar at a steel factory? This brings 
to the science class an opportunity for self-expression and discussion which 
may often be reserved mainly for classes in social studies. 

One document indicates that the variety of observations made during School 
Visits in the eighth year should ideally "arm the pupil with a clearer under- 
standing of the structure of the economy and of society. "^^ The same document 
goes on to say that overall PRYO can contribute to the wiser use of community 
resources. This, in a day of increased technological development and shifts in 
manpower qualifications, seems most important to Sweden. 

That country's parliament has indicated that the combined years of PRYO 
should result in a better self -understanding.^'^ In line with the previously 
noted statement, the coupled years of PRYO should "bring on a rational use of 
society by hopefully counteracting mistaken investments in education. The 
experience should center on the individual by equipping him with the capacity 
to select with all facts available before him." Indeed, the experience should 
expand selection possibilities for Jobs, thus constituting a direct bearing on 
his future. 

lOExaraple cited in interview between the writer and Mr. GiJata Krantz, officer 
of RikafSrbundet Hem och Skola, Stockholm, May 28, 1974. 

llLena Forsalund-Ljunghill (Transl, Roger Tanner), The Comprehensive School 
in Sweden > Stockholm: SO, 1970, p. 14. 

^^ Rikatag Bill #1971 ;34 . p. 3, 



Another goal is that an amalgam of the two PRYO involvetDents should be 
perceived as one of several of SYO's windows on society. Here Is a warning 
that it is not intended as a concentration on a single vocation but as a brcied 
picture-window view on sectors of work. "It is a part of social training 
offered by the school. 

A more direct statewenf noted in the PRYO paperback by Miss Thorsell, and 
still valid today, is that the purpose of PRYO is to facilitate the student's 
subsequent transition to working life.^^ At the moment that this was inscribed 
in Miss Thorsell 'a 1967 book PRYO was confined to an eighth year EXPERIENCE; 
the Visits had not yet been "invented." Phrased in another way, in student 
retrospect the entire adventure should bring on the best decision possible for 
the individual's future. 

It Is apparent thot the above paraphrased and quoted material© constitute 
an ideal for either a part of or the entire PRYO sequence. To the observer from 
America it would seem to constitute a fertile area for research in m effort to 
determine to what extent these ideals are being realized. Because ot the tender 
age of the combined PRYO years of marriage, and because of the unpredlcted delay 
of students entering actual work experience (as we shall see, 80 per cent of 
them now do not consider they should enter work but should continue their edu- 
cation into upper secondary years [the gymnasium ] after compulsory years), it 
m&y be too early and too complicated to determine to what extent the PRYO ideals 
have been fulfilled. 

^'h.ena Forsslund-Ljunghlll, op. clt. . p. 14. 
l^Slv Thorsell, op. cit. . p. 51. 
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This chapter has served as a running start into the contemporary manifesta- 
tion ot PRYO. U io not a com|>lete picture of PRYO's history^ but should be 
seen as a base especisilly for the ensuinR chapter which is intended to treat the 
present PRYO operation In considerable depth. Material for the following chaptr 
comes niainly Ircra a three-week, intensive investigation of PRYO taking place in 
Hay, 1974 on the Swedish scene, it represents interviews arranged through the 
Svcnska Tnstitntet . Sweden *fi unusttal clearing, house for all research by foreign 
scholars. The Institute mad<> contacts for this researcher with 19 individuals 
it felt could help most in acquiring? a ccmplete picture of PRYO* 

Thus durin,2; the three we«ks in Sweden this writer talked with parents, 
students^ school ccua^elors whose wain assignment was the operation ol PRYO 
within the school. Labor Market Board members, supervisors who handled PRYO 
details within the different plants cinrjiyntt ted eilder to hosting student vist^tor« 
or those underRolnj.: the PRYO Experience, counselor trainers, equivalents to our 
PTA officciii, ihoue mout concerned with Vmo In the NationaJ Hoard of Kclucai ion 
and school teachers introducin^> or otherwise handling PRYO with stuUenta In 
their classrooms » 

In addition and without prearranMetnent th^ writer talked with parents and 
with others who might in any way have had contact with PRYO students. He 
conducted interviews with several students who had r^Ttjemhcred PRYO as an impor- 
tant part of their academic experience. On three occasions he observed students 
undergoing PRYO Visits; an equal number were observed as they underwent their 
ninth year PRYO Experience. 

In addition to this the writer worked with slightly less than a hundred 
documents issued in connection with PRYO— forms, manuals, govem9>ent reports, 
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laws and board regulations, circulars and proaiotlonal materials. The most 
valuable (and portable) of these are noted at the end of this report as "A 
Liat of Documente Collected In Sweden that Pertain to PRYO and Select Iveiy 
Used Within This Report." 
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CHAPTER TWO 
T ODAY'S PRYO IN ACTION 

It has olready boon noted thot quite recently the two years of work 
orientation involving PRYO has come under the broader .irobrcl la of SYO, SYO 
Lq a metliodlcal relating of school to life throughout the school years, with 
emphasis on the compulsory attendance years cnbraclng all youngetcrs between 
approxinsatoly the ages of 7 and 16. SYO-rclatcd education takes place in 
what is called the Cmndskoia (basic school), hoppfully providing the general 
education necewsary tor all. The school is arranged vertically in equal 
packages of throe years apiece, and today all of Sweden contains 3,942 oi 
thoBe comprehensive schools; of these 2,546 contain only the lower and middle 
years, tennlnatins alter the sixth year. There are approximately 1400 schools 
containing uxcluaively the final three cociprcheneivc ycaruj 

The attached table indlcatew the fona of the nine year school, marking 
the place ol the PRYO yearn within this sequence. Note that the entire upper 
echelon of years opena opportunities lor students to Qclect alternative routes 
and ie enriched with a variety of opportunities for the student to relate his 
school to extra-curricular life, 

Ihe Counselor as the School's Kfev PRYO Man 

Central to the effectiveness of PRYO in any school is its counselor.^ As 
of July 1974 this individual Is to be called a SYO Counselor, for as has been 

^School statistics provided by Miss Charlotta Friedner of the National Board 
of Education's Information Services in Stockholm. From interview with her. 
May 29th, 1974. 

Facts for this portion of the paper have been dcrivec! from notes taken during 
interviews with Mr. Gunnar Astrun, Careers Teacher at Tegs Centralskola of 
Umea (also half-time counselor-trainer at Umea Teachers' College) and with 
Mr. Stlg Persson. Lektor (Senior Master) at the Stockholm Teachers' College. 
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noted* the PRYO enterprise has recently been placed under the roorc all-embracing 
SYO. A brioC report on the evolution of the counselor and his training may be 
helpful to the reader. A table Indicating major contrasts between the former 
and the future counselor will be found on the following page. 

The title attached to the majority of school counselors working with the 
PRYO programs has been "career teacher." The title has implied that the 
Individual mainly responsible for FRYO in the school may qualify mainly us a 
teacher and pertiaps incidentally as an informed guide toward careers. Such 
"career teachers" have assumed a reduced load of i nstnjctlon--mo»t I'sually in 
the arua of social studies, with time out to run the t!choul*o PRYO involvement. 
Special trainin}^ for such career advisors was introduced in I9b0 within three 
selected teachers' colleges before PRYO had become incorporated into all new 
comprehtnnlve schools. 

from the start the National Board of Education has assigned the responsi- 
bility of training counuclorN to only three named teachers* colleger:. The 
three represent clear geographic aif»aR, with one in th<» southwest at Malmo. 
another in the population center of Stockholm, and one. Incorporating the 
outlying areas to the north, placed at Umea Teachers' College. 

Throughout the 1960*8 the career teacher's certificate was Issued usually 
to social studies instructors who had undergone the equivalent to a single 
semester of post -teachers' college training in careers advisement. Typically 
the single semester has been offered to complement the trainee's university 
degree with a major in the social sciences. The semester course for these 
trainees has contained material on how to give broad career advisement, plus 
an armament of "where to refer the student for further information." The 
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career teacher trainee wws tiloo given an acqualntonce with the labor Stiiikit 
Board's eroployroent responsibilities and facillticM, and BURRestlnns on how ho 
might relate his ovm concge->acquircd social Ntudles opectalty to PRYO. 

Materials tor this intensive course included the separate |»amphh»tn whi.-b 
the trainee would be using in acquainting 1) parunta, 2) students and 3) taciury/ 
business supervisors with their opportunities and rcsponslblli ties in PRYO, 
Thisc pamphlets have been devised and issued either by Hie National fioard ot 
Education or by the Labor Market Board. Although there has been no textbook, 
separate materials have been developed especially for the career teacher, and 
a periodical, Actuclt . la sent roBularly from SO to each career teacher, keeplnn 
him abreast of new developments In FRYO. 

In his varied assignntent this reporter talked with seven career teachers 
who had been throuRh the sinRle-aemestcr certification course. Each tonlesscd 
that too inuch of his PRYO learning had come the hard way— while on the |ob--and 
that hia proKram ot preparation ahould have been Icmger and imra U\ depth than 
it had been. There was altoRethor tof much theory and no practice. They at»r«?ed 
that to enter the career advisement responsibilities without a background of 
actual teaching In the schools was a naive practice, too often supported by the 
Board of Education In Its desparation for people to head up PRYO in earh compre- 
hensive school. 

In the process of flndinR enough career teachers to "man" the PRYO programs 
It has not always been possible to use trained career teachers. As of July 1974, 
however, the program has sufficiently matured to demand that the new form of SYO 
Counselor be assigned all comprehensive schools. By contrast to the formerly 
recognized career teacher, presently qualified SYO Counselors 1) arc full-time 



counselors rather than pait-tlmc career teachers, 2) have uuJergonc u year of 
academic preparation for their SYO assignment, 3) are fully qualified for a 
broader ranKe of employment, finding positions with the upper secondary schuol 
or with seventh graders or with the National labor Market Board or even in 
Industries taking on PRYO students. Thus whil*: the career teacher had been 
coiiflncd to the two PRYO years, the qualified SYO Counselor today may find 
appropriate positions outside or beyond the PRYO years. Some even find place- 
ment irt the new all-embraclnjt upper secondary school which today contains 80 
per cent of the compulsory school graduates. Most, however, are asslRned the 
challeuRe of work with the seventh, eighth and ninth school years in the compre- 
hensive school. 

One document published by the National Board of Education presents the 
total prescription for training quul i Mcatlons of the new SYO Counselor.^ 
This brochure lists prerequis itea to admission to the training of SYO Counselors, 
then spec if lea in t'etall the contents of the total year's offering. Prerequ- 
sltes include a liberal ..rts university degree with courses in professional 
education, psychology and sociology. Others admitted to the course may have 
had some vocational experience. All entrants must be qualified to read English, 
for more than half of the course reading matter in counseling and guidance has 
been published in the United Stares. 

Rather than credit hours earned. Swedish universities offer a designated 
number of points for taking certain courses. While the previous one-semester 
course for career teachers constituted 20 points, the present SYO course of s 

3 ' 

The National Board of Education, Information Section, Normal Syllabus for 
Study and Vocational Guidance Basic Course AB 40 Points . Stockholm; 
Information Section, Document 1971-07-29. 
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year's duration yields A general listinj.'; of courses embraced, tnpcthcr 

with points earned In the present (SYO) program, Includes this list:'^ 

Introduction to the Guidance Course (1 point) 

Theory of Study and Vocational Options (5> 

The Labor Market and the Employment Service (8) 

The Vocational World (5) 

The Educational System (4> 

Infonaatlon and Instruction (S) 

The Theory and Practice of Guidance (5) 

The Organisation of Study and Vocational Guidance (4) 

The present proRram for trainltjg the Skolkonsulcnt (SYO Counpolor) way 
introduced as compulsory for newly approved counselors as of l*)?!. By tht* 
spring of 1974 there were 1300 comprehensive school "counselors," 700 of whom 
are formerly trained "career teachers" who have, in addition to the halt-year 
training in occupational Kuldancc, an experience which cannot bf duplicated 
by most newly cmerglnK SYO Counselors. These will all be retained under the 
new requirements for SYO Counselors. However, approximately 250 untrained 
counselors are now working In PRYO school positions, and fh«?sp wfH he 'Its - 
oualtfied for employment as counselors as of July 19 74. 

As of the end of the academic year terminating In May 1974 there were 600 
trained SYO Counselors i>88ifflilng positions not only In the comprehensive schools 
but in Rymnaaien (upper secondary schools) and In Industry or In fhe National 
Labor Market Board. As has been noted, some also have positions In large 
firms with a complicated SYO committment. 

Former career teachers (qualified) will be converted to accredited SYO 
Counselors through Inservlce training offered mainly via facilities extended 
across Sweden by the three aaslgiied teachers' colleges. All counselors will 

^Ibld, pp. 3-11. 
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be cnci^urugcd tn attend (a il niav afttuf.lv hv eurapclUni lo aftriui) workHljo|N to 
uttdate theJr techiiiques. ThcBc auwicf olterlngs are apt nson d exc lus i vtl \r 
thrmiKh the Teachers' Training Colli^^ at l?mcQ, and in thv n^tmivr of 1974, whtih 
initiates these one*woek contcrvncc^is , will ht* held In nivit- 1 l»n»H wifh 
»<*nfHon«; otfored durlnj.> thi^ final week of June aud fwo weeUy In AuKusit,'" Ihiet 
hundred t llty have sisned into the tlryt year's workshop ti?at\?ring the theiw, 
"^Techniques in r.roup t'onnsol Ing/' Althoup^h workHhopa will he ottered <?vt:*:y 
t^uoBiier, it is eKpected that each ceuns^elur wiil ^Jttond one workshop every thit^e 
years, and the mandate ior tUir attendance 1m expected to conie throujch the 
National Board of Education's stipulation thai nil teachers are rujuired t*^ 
spend a maKlmuTii ol l ive days a vear in updating wor^^Nhopj^. lliose can l>e regular 
Nchool days in which the teacher's classer. will be cancelled^^ 

The typical inQfrucinr of these rotira».:i huu a part-tinu^ appointment with 
the three designared teacher-t rainhm itiwi i tut ions . llie remainder o! 
hiu time ifii tvpicallv apenr in Industrial or S^M^it^eftN lovtnsollnv or motv 
pertinently to tliis report, as school ccuioMelor In a t o^tiprphen^^ 1 ve srtiool . 
A good example is Mr. Gunnar Astrcim who spends half hla time at r. coTnprehonf^ I ve 
school and the other half as lecturer and pro^,ram planner ^t Umea TeMchers* 
College. 

Mr. Stig Persson^ Senior Master of Studies at ihv Stockfioltn Teachent' 
CoUe^e^ is charsed with counselor training. He named eight fuIl^titrTe cotnneior 

^Announcement sent to all counselors, Kurser, Materialse . vi ce och Konfere ns- 
verkaamh et for SYQ->Speciall8ter > Umel* Lara rho^'skolan. Bulletin 1974-0~2H- 
Bilaga 3, 1974, p. 2. 

^National Board of Education Information Section, Continued Training of 

Teachers and Other School Officers in Swedf>ri . Stockholm: 1971, p. 2. 
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crolnera on his stafl» with a cocnplcmenit of about a hundred part-tlm^ affiliates 

Only the eight full-tiiae lecturers fre on hi a payroll, vhile the additional 

hundred who lecture becoeen two and three hours a week at the teachers' college, 

are paid by the school»*or institutions thev mainly serve. ^ "^Mr. Persson, by 

the way, has a solid backgrr^md tn teaching but has no fonnal qualification ns 

' t. 

- «* counselor trainer ^ 

A CouUaelor's DaMy Schedule , 

Mr. Curmsr Astrom, experienced counselor of the Tegs Comprehensive School 
•mjtstde I5rae4i, has given the following account of how he spends his time at the 
schfcx.U As a trained careers Instructor he has kept his hand in on teaching 
t^i social usudies classes, mst has nwlnly been responsible for the school's 
activUles related directly to PRYO. 

He devotes sotne of January and February each year talking, in stnall 
groups, to all sevtuch graders concerning their next year's academic program. 
Ik it» £ts^oi4sibU' iiH intruducins» the PRYp Idea to these teen-agers» for their 
initial PKHO Vi^ii wl U take place tn the early part of their eighth s-'-ool 
yeat. It is during these midwinter sessions that students are invited to ask 
question? ar^d ?o establish their Initial ^isit plans for the ensuing year. At 
tKte time the method of tt mawisslon of information on pRYO from counselor to 
Httjdents througb introdurrlon and queutions in ao»all, informal groupings of 
students. (Alrooat no Swedish Schools have aosembly halls which would hold an 
t»nfJrf jitade of stttdents at one. slrttnj^.) 

fnregr<*ted closely with these inu lal counselor-student sessions is the 
formal iw!t«f.inn extended to all parenro of seventh graders to attend an 



^tr.rerviev wifh ^ir. «itu> prr«*8on, s'rnrkholm, Msv ?8, 1<»?4. 
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. evening neeting at the school In which the counselor will review the PRYO 
program for the following year. Thla "invitation" is taken hocae by th^ student* 
signed by the parent, and returned by the student to the school counselor. It 
is titled PRYO: PRAK TISK YRKESORIESTERING. INFOBMATICat TILL FORALDRAR and 
concafns samples of points to be covered In parents' night. In this bulletin, 
the aims of overall PRYO are reviewed, the plan and purpose of the three ei^th 
year visits outlined, with attendance and other coomltments of students while 
on Visits. The general plan for the ninth year PRYO Experience is also outlined 
In order to treat PRYO in its entirety. 

Wheiv>arent8< attend the school for the designated evening the counselor 
responsible- f9r Che program expands on basic Information provided in his 
invitation and answers questions the parents might haVe on the PRYO program, 
the "textbook" for. the evening's work is issued by and Is used In all 
comprehensive schools across Sweden for parents of seventh .graders ; it Is 
titled Information till FBrgldrar (Information for Parents). 

As seventh graders becane eighth graders and enter early spring, their 
counselor again assembles small groups of students to introduce them to the 
PRYO Experience which will fall in their next and final required academic year. 
Their parents are again assembled for an evening meeting at the school and 
both PRYO ahead anJ the academic course are outlined and discussed. The 
Studlekort (program of study) is filled in by parents at this conference and 
is signed both by parent and student. At this level the plan specifies which 
of two course alternatives the student will undertake and which free electlves 
will be pursued. 

It should be clear from thla overview of PRYO in Sweden that even though 
the nation maintains a centrally controlled educational system, there is much 
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room for tailoring schools to local neeia and ways of life. The most obvious 
example of this Independence within s^rhool districts resides in the Stockholm 
area Itself, In the center of vhich the Ci.n trolling National Board of Education 
is housed. 

General contrasts, even in centrally run PRYO, do exist— contrasts especially 
between urban and rural areas. As might be expected, the outlying manifestations 
are more personalized and less computerized than those in such congested areas 
as Goteborg or Stockholm. Some of the more obvious contrasts between municipal 
and less sophisticated PRYO's governance have been charted into Table III. 

With the exception of the Stockholm area, where a special organization, 
YOS Centralen ( Yrke och Skola Centralen^ -lialson between work and school), 
arranges all eighth grade PRYO visits, the counselors in all upper comprehensive 
schools in Sweden must establish and maintain contacts with all area firms to 
determine which will take Student Visits and which will not.^ Astrom at Ume5, 
who arranges PRYO Visits for 170 eighth graders in the spring of the previous 
year, indicates that only two of his area's employers rejected school Visits 
in 1974. 

YOS Centralen in Stockholm manages only the visits for a broad geographic 
area which embraces metropolitan Stockholm.^ More than in outlying areas, it 
depends heavily on the Employment Service, an arm of the National Labor Market 
Board, to receive applications from employers interested In having visiting 

®Mr. Stig Persson, Senior Master at Stockholm LSrarhSgskola, indicated to this 
researcher that equivalents to Stockholm's YOS Centralen exist in at least 
two other large population concentrations in Sweden. From interview conducted 
May 27th, 1974. 

a 

YOS Centralen information provided through interview on May 13th, 1974 with 
Mrs. Kersten Eriksson and Karl-Erik Bernoltsson of the YOS staff. 
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eighth year students. To some extent YOS Centralen acts independently of the 
National Board of Education inasmuch as the Stockholm area has problems not 

comparable to those of Sweden in general. Some forms given to students are 

I 

tailored to the heavily industrialized Stockholm district, and in some ways 
the facilities of the YOS Centralen are able to maintain a ttore Integrated and 
efficient contact with the National Labor Market Board and the employers than 
is possible in some outlying areas. 

Problems involving Visits which are peculiar to the Stockholm area include 
the use of the conq»leK ^f municipal! bus and subways for transportation of students 
to and from Visits, the speciffl provision of lunch by the school, direr-abundance 
o* industrial Visit opportunities as opposed to other forms of Visits, and the 
computerized sorting machinery for the vast numbers of students and firms 
willing to relate. A special effort is made to keep the visiting opportunities 
within a range which might be considered a 'Hainiature cross -section of all work 
possibilities" for each school. The area embraced by the YOS Centralen service 
stretches 60 miles from north to south and about 40 from the Baltic archipelago 
iniand. One hundred thirty comprehensive schools, containing 16,000 students 
within a single grade are served. Thus the responsibility of the school counselor 
in this area is slightly different from that of the PRYO man in outlying schools. 

Throughout the third tier of classes in the grundskola the counselor's 
schedule is punctuated with individual interviews, although his job is gatting 
to be so complex that the gtoup approach is fast becoming imperative. Accord- 
ing to one researcher's evidence, as the student progresses through the final 
years of grundskola he utilizes the counselor's services more and more, with an 

l^A rajor reason why the theme of the summer 1974 workshops is dedicated to 
group counseling techniques. See above. 




increased proportion of students in private conference with the counselor as 
the end of the ninth year approaches and academic and vocational decisions 
become urgent. 

Although there are legal limitations imposed on what sort of promotional 
materials a 4>usiness or industry may send to individual students in the schools, 
larger organizations publish attractive materials which may be sent to the school 
counselor to '*roske available to interested students." Thus the counselor is 
responsible for displaying or filing these materials, which give students ideas 
for eighth year Student Visits as well as choices for ninth year PRYO Experiences. 
Some of the larger organizations which can afford sometimes lavish brochures on 
attractions to their jobs are Alpha-Laval, Sweden's largest producer of agri- 
cultural equipment, Phillips Electronics, the Postal Services and the Stockholm 
Fire Brigade, I.B.M., the armed forces and several individual department store 
chains. Some enterprises cooperate with each other to produce brochures on such 
possible visits and work as would be provided in cooperatives, hospitals, construe 
tion work, petroleum industries and the hotel and restaurant business. However, 
no industry or group of industries is supposed to use either the Visits or the 
PRYO Ejqperience as a recruiting device for potentially good employees; by law 
the Visits are supposed to be overviews and the PRYO Experiences are intended 
to sample different t3rpes of jobs within the firm. 

At the ninth year level the counselor works through the local employment 
office to arrange a single two week PRYO Experience for each student. The Employ- 
ment Services of the Labor Market Board, many offices of which now contain their 
own counselors trained along with PRYO counselors, act as a clearing house for 

^^Results of Bjom Allergren's research on ninth year student attitudes across 
Sweden. 
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these job-aampling opportunities. Often there Is a distinction between the 
firm* which entertain PRYO Visitors in the eighth year and those which take 
on PRYO Experiences for ninth graders. Also due to the nature and different 
•sizes of firtna. both levels of PRYO can vary in their character and diversity. 
Interestingly er.ough, the Stockholm area categorizes three types of institution 
for Visits while Sweden as an entirety claims 13 categories ,^2 

As recently as the spring semester of 1970 teachers, or more frequently 
the counselors, were accompanying groups of students to their PRYO visits. 
Upon formal inquiry, employers asked that students not be accompanied by 
teachers or counselors, and since that time students have learned new skills 
in the Visit and Experience adventure. Visits have been arranged in small 
clusters, with as few as three students to a group, and students have had to 
exercise Judgment and evaluative skills in making certain decisions. Counselors 
report that students have often gone forth from the school in terror at facing 
an employer or supeirvlsor without ary more than a piece of paper for introduction. 
The school counselor as well as the National Board of Education's aids supplied 
teachers have helped the teacher In social preparation of studlebesok (student 
••guests"). Presently we shall see just how the classroom teacher makes use of 
these materials. 

A formal report on each student is made by each factory or business 
responsible for PRYO students at both levels, and the school counselor is 
responsible for sorting these and conducting group sessions and. when necessary, 
individual Interviews with students. As a follow-up activity, the counselor 
with his armament of vocational knowledge, gives individual direction on job 

12 

**Bj»m Allergren, Kartiaggning ay Obligatoriska Studiebestfk och Pryoval 1 
GrundBkol ans HOgstadium . UmeA: Uuiversitetet och LSrarhSgskolan i UmeA, 
1973, Bllaga 6. 
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or academlr, opportunities ahead. 

The National Board of Education as well as the National Labor Market Board 
publish materials especially aimed at those about to leave the required years 
of schooling. One attractive paperback, 190 pages thick, is titled Yrke och 
Fratntld 1973 (Career and Future 1973) and reviews both academic and work 
possibilities for the student. Att Valla Studlevag (Selecting a Course of Study) 
is published by the National Board of Education (1974) and presents a compre- 
hensive overview of the 22 gymnasitan (upper secondary school) courses available 
to all comprehensive school graduates. In this paperback, course prerequisites 
and educational alternatives beyond the gymnasittm are listed in fair detail. 
That this Board office should issue a publication on academic opportunities 
beyond the comprehensive years is Indicative of the close cooperation between 
school's and labor's concern for filling positions with qualified individuals. 
A similar document is issued by the Stockholm School Directorate only for 
students within that area. 

In addition, each comprehensive school in Sweden is provided an attractive 
display rack filled with brief four page pamphlets describing 125 vocations. 
Titles show on the rack so that a student is free to take any of these he Is 
Interested in. The display Is available in the school corridor, and often a 
few such pamphlets clutched by a student will prompt him to seek some direction 
from the school counselor. 

This cursory review of the PRYO counselor presents him as a combination 
public-relctions figure, a coordinator, a pacifier of parents or employers, a 
file clerk, a receptionist and host, a group or individual counselor for. academic 
as well as vocational matters, a classroom teacher and a colleague inspiring 
unlimited confidence from his peers. Toward all this the careers teacher of 
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the past took one a«nester of preparation; today's complex tasks would properly 
seem to demand at least a year's academic preparation such as undergone by the 
"new SYO Counselor." 

The Counselor^Teacher Liaison 

Mr. Rolf Esberg, career teacher at Appelviksskolan situated just west of 
Stockholm, had prearranged to host this researcher on May 14th, 1974. He was 
asked just how he went about communicating with teachers in his school on their 
PRYO responsibilities. As a well organized teacher-counselor and administrator 
in the Appelvik School he had eight specific points to which he addressed his 
answer. Together they should shed some insight on how the counselor* maintains 
contact with his entourage of teachers and presses upon them their responsl- 
bilities for constantly including PRYO in their own teaching disciplines. Mr. 
Esberg's points, in order of delivery, were these: 

1) He noted that there is no direct contact between the counselor and 
teachers in the initial two stages (grades one through six) of the comprehensive 
school. This, he explained, is because the lower echelons are often in a 
separate junior high) or at least, as he said, the seventh through ninth grade 
teachers keep apart from those in the lower school. "RemembiMr" he suggested, 
"teachers in our level are usually university graduates end the other teachers 
are products of a teachers' college." So, the counselor communicates mainly 
with all teachers of the seventh, eighth and ninth school year and within his 

* 

assigned building or wing. If it is a total con^rehens ive school structure. 

?) "Remember also," he said, "that our teachers, as products of Swedish 
universities, have had, in their complementary teacher training, a PRYO unit."^-^ 

l^Content of this unit Is noted elsewhere within this chapter* 



I 
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They are thus all tuned to PRYO and to consideration of It as texts and syllabi 
suggest it. 

3) A-raajor task of the counselor Is to ride herd on all his teachers » 
assuring that they not only refer to PRYO where their course design suggests, 
but that they keep abreast of the latest materials from the National Board of 
Education and the National Labor Market Board. "We counselors receive enough 
of these materials to be shared by all our teaching colleagues. Both national 
offices have employees who are trained in teaching techniques and content, 
and when their ideas come to counselors, suggestions are made as to how they 
may be transmitted to teachers beyond the school's internal mailing system. 
These are designed to keep the counselor talking up PRYO to all his teachers. 
They suggest, for example, that the counselor communicate personally with each 
teacher and use the materials to complement his words." 

A) It is also the counselor's task to suggest, sometimes quite imaginatively, 
how the teacher can relate his subject matter of the moment to PRYO. It seems 
the counselor must keep abreast of what the teacher is teaching within his 
subject. The best place to do this often is in the teachers' lounge at breaktime 
or even during the lunchtlme meal. He must never be a recluse, but must get 
around among his teachers and often talk professionally when everyone should 
be relaxing. This takes discretion. 

"Let me give. yo?a few specific examples: the biology teacher can ask 
his sttidents to Itskten for and to observe anatomical terms in Action in their 
PRYO hospital visit and to report back on what they overheard during their visit; 
that English student who will do his PRYO in the town's best restaurant as a 
busboy between kitchen stints can be asked to record in his PRYO dagbok (diary) 
the words and phrases he heard from English an(J American cllentel. This can 
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subsequently be reported back to and discussed In his foreign langtiage class. 
Or the science teacher can ask his class, following a lab demonstration: 'Do 
you see ways. In which this can be related to your PRYO Visits or Experience?* 
Or, If his students are about to embark on PRYO: 'Now you have seen the 
experiment and have recorded the- results. How will you make use of w^iat you 
have observed in PRYO?' 

"The text as well as the teacher's syllabus Includes some of this, in every 
case, but we find It helpful as counselors to prod teachers Into devising new 
Ideas. The good counselor may stay awake nights dreaming up ways for the 
teacher to Involve PRYO In his class lessons— ideas beyond any inscribed in 
the t«xt or syllabus. Often these Ideas can be related to headlines In the 
paper as they may relate to PRYO. In this case, no textbook or syllabus could 
possibly anticipate this relationship between the classroom and life outside* 

"Actually there is no class in our level of school where, with PRYO on 
his mind, any teacher cannot take the student outside the confines of his school 
thinking to relate his work to the outside world. Indeed, I find It a game 
to challenge teachers to indicate moments at which each could relate his sub- 
ject to PRYO which, after all, is a warm moment for most students in their 
school careers," 

It warrants taking time out here to note that the confessor, Rolf Esberg, 
has a quarter-time appointment with the counselor training program at Stockhol.-n 
Teachers' College. In this he spends his time liifotmally drawing PRYO-related 
ideas from potential teachers in all subject-matter competencies. Esberg 
reports that his teachers' college is on the verge of publishing his book which 
will bulge with thie ideas provided by these trainees in thelV varied disciplines. 
Ideas have generally been taped, so content is taken directly from voices. 
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6) The competent counselor may ask for tixae during the school principal's 
weekly meeting of his entire faculty. There he may advise teachers on what 
days their PRYO-lnvalved students will be absent from their classes and give 
general directions, pertinent to all teachers, on the school's PRYO involvements. 
If new PRYO materials have arrived, either for teachers or for students, this 
can be the proper moment to Introduce and distribute them. 

7) The counselor pulla together homeroom teachers, alerting them to PRYO 
materials best handled by them. He guides them into their own considerations 
and prepares them for PRYO, conditioning students to wear proper clothes, to 
politeness and techniques of Information. "Often this turns cut to be a sup- 
plement or reiteration of what other teachers are doing for PRYOltes in their 

own classes, but repetition helps and usually the mention of PRYO excites students 
Into attention. The homeroom teacher *ia also responsible for seeing of f PRYO 
Visit groups, doling out to them carfare, passes or meal tickets. The same 
teacher is also responsible for receiving his charges returning from visits. 
Thus he can be the teacher who most immediately surrounds PRYO for the student. 
The same person, on forms provided, reports deviations to the school office— 
those who did not show to be sent off on PRYO, or special cases of deportment". 
The counselor is responsible for coordinating thla aspect of the homeroom 
teacher's job, thus he must be in contact frequently for this purpose. In this 
capacity, as In so many others, he Is serving as an administrator." 

8) As indicated elsewhere within this chapter, the Summer Counselor Work- 
shops (1974) treated the topic "Group Techniques of Counseling." Although the 
theme implied that this was group counseling for students, three experienced 
counselors spoke on "streamlining and mass communication between the counselor 
and his teaching staff." Thus at the same time that counseling for students 
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Is trending toward group rather than individual treatment, counselors may try 
similar approaches to coimmnlcating with teachers. Esberg reports these par- 
ticular sessions sparked some lively discussion from counselors, reflecting 
their indifference to PRYO. One counselor reported that some of the teachers 
in his school saw PRYO as a passing phase, as though the school would get over 
it like a case of nusnps. 

9) The topic of communication with teachers was treated at the two day 
Counselor Training Conference sponsored by the Board of Education offices in 
Stockholm (May 17, 18, 1974). This writer attended and there was much discussion 

» 

in small groups, sharing the sentiment that ALL teachers needed more practical 
contact with PRYO during their training. They needed to get into the act rather 
than hearing about It in lecture, and they needed the opportunity to share 
problems and procedures with those handling PRYO on a day-to-day basis. They 
felt it would help to hear from, firm supervisors and Employment Service personnel 
committed to PRYO,. in addition to counselors. "Even a parent or student reaction 
ml^t help us get ready for our Job." Different techniques were suggested: •'How 
about some role playing, some discussions in the round, soue lively dramatiza- 
tions with a punch and some taped samples of counselor talks with teachers?" 
Some of the aggressive sales pitches of business may be needed. More than one 
said, at this meeting that there was too much material available for counselors 
to pass on to teachers but that there was not enough on how the counselor might 
interact with teachers— in other words, the content was there but the methods 
were lacking. One point in Allergren's research which we shall see presently 
reported in this chapter, shows this: that counselors do not always use all. 
the armament they receive— nor do they always use it properly. 
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The Classroom Teacher*s Reaponstbtllty to PRYO 

Although the new syllabus for all upper -gnindskola teachers stipulates 
that all teachers in the seventh, eighth and ninth year classrooms should relate 
lessons Co SYO and concern themselves with PRYO, this guide from the National 
Board of Education cannot he interpreted as a coianiand for all teachers. 
Furthermore, one senior master of a major department for teacher training 
indicates that PRYO Is unfortunately not mentioned ataong units to be treated 
In the regular teacher preparation at all teachers' colleges across Sweden.'"' 
The same source noted, however, that thorough consideration of PRYO nmst he 
included In teacher preparation of university graduates who aspire to teach 
in the upper three years of the grundskola . These of course are aub ject-mat rer 
specialists assigned the comprehensive school. 

The curriculun for all university graduates who aspire to teaching in the 
upper three years of the conqjrehensive school embraces these topics enpecfallv 
related to PRYO: 

1) Overall Objectives of the Upper Three Conq)ul8ory School Veare as 
They Relate School to Society. 

2) Guidance and the Theory of Vocational Options, 

3) The Government and Labor: The Labor Market Board and Its Employ- 
ment Service; Relation to the World of Vocations. 

4) Types and Methods of Guidance and the Counselor's Role. 

l^kolSverstyrelsen. "Praktisk Yrkesorlenterlns," LsropIa»- for C. rundskolau . 
Stockholm: Utbildningsforiaget , 1970. 

^^Intervlew by the investigator with Stig Persson, Lekcor of Scockholm 
Teachers* Training College, May 2 7, 1974. 



'^'^ Uk-^m tc» iMFoduLU' and Include PRVO in Your Classes: 
8> SkUl» beetled hv the> Student in Hi» >RY<». 

b) Inter. option ot Class Scheduled hy PRVO Vl^ite and EKperiencea . 

ck Vovjr Course Sv!lahvs and Texts Ineluelf>n« ot PRTO and How to 
MflfKORp V--'-Be fn the* Classroom;, FuMlshed MaterlalB on Hm/ to 
LnEfg.ratt-- PRYO with Your Subt€»ct Spectalty* 
d> An vVervlcv §nd Aequaifttanre wttb All PRYO PublUhed Materials 
c'^T C<:rtjfif*»*lvvf« , Knmlnyers. Parents and Students, 
r>o#f.fc Ktc. Imi :€'t\t> s t reaaii is ned and adapted (r<m ihif lenjcthtcr 40-point 
cmjiTRfc aoeed f-atisf-t this chapter {preBcriheti f <i>r. all SYO Counsel ore now 
in •■r-nnts>ij:f . 1^1*- 5np^r «*jj^tf scant part for ALL appirtng. teacher^i for thta 
U'v-i •»{' -sc^jt.vc*! ttiach^n^ would seem to be the final itexs (^)» The entire 
fi%ih u^ri ,;i iW* for p-»»c'B*> fvfospee t l[*/C' teachers ip conaoltdated into a "unit" 
rtf reaching vhtch mhrace^ one hour a day tor eight days. The taaeerlal is 
lr< i uxfr ^ viJh ii'^f'js-- t xir^ rfcvofs'rf distu&sion cJ questions raised. 

AUo tn the Stockholm Teachers' CoUes^e trself'PRYO ts a requires^ unit 
for «n pttrprtrlnj: teechers. In addition to a unit identical to that noted^ |ust 
ahcve, it anderlfne* the netemaiiy of the school counaelors to asswus the major 
reaponi»Jbtl icv in seeing to th«T all taachera relate their tnatrurtlon to 
PRV^>, It ?ih.>ui^ be norf^d that all teachers in thoir training are deeply 

Involved wUh th^ broader aspects of ^YO* 

Jn what way^ then, does the t;ear;.^r in the tertiary level of arundakola 
propat the- acfid«>nt for PRYO and toHcv up i>n his vlsiLs and escper 1 encee ? 

Halnly the serial stfjdies classes are «ssijcrned tN? lob of preparing students 
for the it first PRYO advet^ure, although the Swedish language teacher may assuro 
some of rhis :»ak. Accord inj^ to the sc^sedule of courses offere-J to all eighth 
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and ninth graders across Sweden, the social studies Include geography (always 
a social study), history, religion, sex roles and other sex Instruction, trade 
unions, economics, cotmnunlty organizations, local, national and international 
political science, problems In underdeveloped countries, traflic, alcohol, 
drug and tobacco and national defense. "^^ 

AsDong the questions raised by students or anticipated In these PRYO-related 
units are": 

How do I aut when I enter the plant and face the supervisor? 
What clothes should I wear? 

What does the business expect of me? Should 1 ask questions or Just 

observe? 
How do I get there? 

W!\at provision is made for my lunch there? 

Am I to report back to school after the visit? 

Is attendance taken? By whom? 

How do they know 1 am a PRYO student? Will they let me In the plant? 

What if I ^et lost In the big factory or among the offices? 
What record do I keep? Am I expected to take notes? Is there any 

homework connected with it? Do I get school credit? Is it like a 

field trip? MUST I go? 

The school counselor reports this aa a sobering exercise in independence 
and judgment as well as a maturing consideration for students about to undergo 
their first academic experience outside school walls and without the super- 
vision of a teacher authorlty.^^ 

The second specific area which involves students in preparation and in 

evaluating the value of PRYO is that of Swedish language instruction. Syllabus 

v.. 

for &ie teacher there indicates the language teacher expects the student to 
maintain a diary while making school visits. The language teacher also spends 



^iatefl in interview by investigator with Mr. Rolf Esberg, of Appelvikskolan, 

BroTOfna, May 14 th, 1974. 

^Interview by investigator with MrSi Kersten Eriksson, YOS Centralen Secretary. 
May nth» 1974. 
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time with the student in filling out a checklist of specifics to observe or. 
the job, so that the student may make an oral and/or written report upon his 
return to class. Materials are provided from the Board of Education for all 
homeroom teachers to be used as the PRYO Visits draw near. This pat ket includes 
a student identification card, a PRYO lapel label and a simulated-leather diary 
in which Visit notes are inscribed. 

The writer was shown one large and impressive poster produced by an 
eighth grade art class, members of which had already undergone their three 
PRYO Visits. On the poster were mounted six e98a>9 (produced in Swedish 
language class) giving six individual views on the Visits. Four of these were 
enthusiastic reports, one was neutral and one distinctly negative. Several 
pictures of PRYO Visits in action were coordinated with the reading matter and 
all in all the students had had a worthwhile exercise in evaluating their 
early exposure to PRYO on their own. The poster, kept on the wall of the 
counselor's office, had been frequently used as a visual aid to show parents 
and school visitors what could be done with PRYO. 

From the same school the writer was given a hand-written copy of a 
student essay on his PRYO Experiet :e. It was a meticulously inscribed opus, 
coramendably organired and put into the best Swedish by a very bright student. 
Its tone, however, was completely negative; he had enloyed his relationship 
with people he worked with in the bank but had been given deadenlngly routine 
assignments. He was convinced this was not the type of work he would like to 
do for a livelihood. 

^^rom the author'^s interview with Mr. Rolf Esberg, Vocational Adviser at 
Appelviksskolan, Bromma on May 14th, 1974, 
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In one unit taught in the early eighth year, the Swedish language teacher 
arms the student with skill m observing— for example, how to form generaliza- 
tions concerning Jobs, then to move In on the specifics. How to ask questions, 
how to respond to Interview, and how to be a good social listener and to carry 
on a conversation are all treated in the Swedish language class and can be 
directly related to the PRYO Visits as well as to the pupil's ninth year PRYO 
Experience. 

Other exercises designed to help the student in out-of-school relation- 
ships VThich may be encountered in PRYO adventures are: how to write a letter 
(including a thank-you) , how to write job applications, and how to feel 
comfortable in using the telephone for business. Class dramatizations, theme 
writing and discussion techniques required in Swedish classes also help prepare 
students for the many aspects of communication expected of PRYO participants. 

As teachers in physics, chemistry and biology relate aspects of their 
instruction to the workaday world these subjects are considered temporarily 
as social studies. For example, - hen the physics teacher considers with pupils 
the machines and gears and \jheels to be observed, or already observed, this 
helps the student relate his visits to the physics taught in the classroom. 
The physics syllabus assures this Unison, and again the effective counselor 
can help the teacher make the most of this relationship built into PRYO. 

One active PRYO career teacher who Is continuously active In upgrading 
PRYO counselors through the Umea Teachers' College is working toward Involving 
ALL teachers in Sweden who serve PRYO pupils in a sort of beyond-the-school 
experience of their own.^^ He is devising a plan for having teachers visit 

l^infonnatlon through Interview with Mr. Gunnar Astrom In Umea, May 22, 1974. 
Mr. Astrom is also editor of the Lararh^gskllan (UmeS) publication distributed 
to all school counselors In Sweden: SYO Actuellt (Contemporary SYO), and has 
Injected In early l.^suos of that publication promotional materials toward 
enllghteAlng teache; rtugh contacts beyond the school. 
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Independently the places where students make PRYO Visits or where they have 
their ninth ye?r PRYO Experiences. Within his own school he has had some 
success in this effort and, through his work at the teachers* college and 
his control over PRYO suramer workshops, he wishes to extend a similar involve- 
ment ?ro all "junior high school" teachers across Sweden. To complement this, 
and to relate the exercise to today's SYO, he has been encouraging teachers 
to observe classes both before and following the school in which they teach. 
Thus the classroom teacher in PRYO grades would know from a first-hand visit 
what went on in the gymnasium to which he sends so many of his students each 
year, and would be able to talk PRYO with students who have on their minds 
their Visits and Experiences. Presently Astrom is promoting this teacher en- 
lighteiunent through the organ which he edits as part of his teachers' college 
responsibility. Aspects of this he calls "teachers' PRYO." 

The Firm Supervisor's Role and Responsibility Toward PRYO 

Thus far llttl- refere ce has been made to what the hosting firm's com- 
mitment to PRYO is. The key man in any firm's contract with PRYO is a super- 
visor. In a large firm he may be an officer assigned to the task of public 
relations. His office may have produced material attractive to potential 
workers in his firm, and often this is suitable for distribution to school 
counselors. Students inspect these brochures and often determine their choice 
o,f Visits and Experiences based on this inspection. 

The following information has been gained mainly from a day of interview 
with Mr. Erik Unden, officer in a large steel firm in the Malmo port area of 
southwest Sweden. My interview with him was taped in precise English. Here 
is one mature supervisor's view on the varied involvements of PRYO within his 
own firm of 11,000 employees. 
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"First it must be reiterated that no business, industry or service 
organization in Sweden is compelled to invite local PRYO-levcl scholars, 
either for observations (school visits) or for later PRYO Experiences." 
Unden suggested that most firms do cooperate on this, "For after all, Sweden 
is heralded across the globe for its inter-institutional cooperation. Also 
the Swedish Management Association--! guess you call yours the N.A.M.?--has 
subscribed to the PRYO concept, with an agreed-on Judgment that all students, 
before leaving the compulsory school, need an exposure to the working world. 
Even though no firm is allowed to use its PRYO to lure students specifically 
to work in that firm, any of us who treat our student guests properly may well 
find the school graduate enticed to return and become permanent employees 
here." 

Complementing this, Unden said the National Labor Market Board, a facility 
which acts as a clearing house for all jobs in Sweden, maintains constant 
relations with all employers and in this capacity can and does exert some 
pressures on employers to handle PRYO students. 

"Some firms have never given PRYO a try, some are not equipped to do so, 
some jobs are too hazardous for students to get close to, and I know of only 
a few that have tried PRYOers and have had negative experiences with them." 
He indicated that a firm such as his, volunteering to host 15-year-olds in 
their PRYO Visits, is not necessarily asking for 16-year-old PRYO Experiences; 
the reverse is also true. Most firms asking for Visits also ask for their more 
mature Experiences. 

"Although there Is no deliberate effort to have one student follow his 
Visit with an Experience in the same firm, this may happen when a student 
elects to return, in his ninth year, to the type of firm which particularly 



Impressed him In his eighth year Visit. I am told the student cannot name 
firms in h*8 selection, but in small ccnnmunities-^not like Malmo— there may 
be only one garage, for example, so the student may return to his visited 
company to have his stint of sample employment. This complement of Visit with 
Experience is least likely to happen in Stockholm, or even in Goteborg, with 
a vast array of firms competing for PRYO Visits and Experiences. Remember 
also that the Visits and Experiences are arranged by different bodies. We 
apply to the school for Visits and to the Labor Market Board for ninth graders. 

Concerning the Visits program Ungen said they are arranged months in 
advance. Visits are staggered through the autumn months and do not overlap 
the time assigned to two-week Experiences. "Yet the supervisor in a large 
firm such as you see here can be kept very busy entertaining student Visitors 
and coordinating varied assignments in the Experience segment of PRYO. It is 
very hot here, will you have another beer?" 

In the gospel according to Ung§n, today's supervisor in a large firm 
might have been a classmate of the local school counselor, for more and more 
firm supervisors are being hired for their special understanding of the highly 
specialized PRYO process. This usually makes for an attitude of coomendably 
close cooperation with the school. 

While on this topic I asked Mr. Ungfin what the typical background and 
training would bo for men in his position, and he thrust his hands heavenward 
and declared: "Lord there's nothing, in common among usi" He confessed that 
several of his counterparts In other organizations were also trained engineers. 
Some graduate from business Institutes, and occasionally someone works up with- 
in the plant and without much formal education. Until recently there had been 
no special qualification nor education for this Job. 
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"I guess the main thing is to have a decent way vith people, both inside 
your firm and outside with the public. It helps to have an easy and convincing 
manner in front of a group, and I would say to have a firm yet pleasing way 
with kids. Some of the best of us have even taught school before moving into 
this job." 

As reported by scholar Monica in the next section of this report, the 
supervisor completely programs his student contacts in the spring, bracing 
himself for a series of Visits and Experiences in the fall. The stability 
of these arrangements reflects the lack of job mobility within Sweden, for 
very few alterations have to be made once the student assignments have been 
made. 

Ungen notes that when a visiting PRYO group arrives, he typically goes 
through the formalities of introductions for which it is apparent that students 
have l>een carefully groomed. "We have a short and informal 'classroom session* 
with them before touring my plant. If I am doing this work well, I am not 
confusing students with too great an exposure to all our complex operations, 
nor do we dwell long in one section of this factory." Obviously the best 
supervisor is one who can communicate at student level and understand teens, 
one who does not impress them with technical terms often necessary for his own 
employees. 

This firm has an Art Department which has developed for him some special 
visual and audio aids to help introduce young people to his company's operation 
and set them at ease. "They come in- pretty scared and they get more out of It 
if they can relax. But I admit that the complexities of the supervisor's tasks 
and the interest of his young audience may depend on the size, intricate 
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structural and product of his firm. My audiences do vary in Interest, quality 
and behavior. Xhts shows up more as I get to know individuals through the 
ninth year Experiences, but my Job should never becoroe boring if I ajn the 
proper man for the post," 

UngSn reminded me that sma; er firms cannot and do not groom their super- 
visors for these tasks which may be only a part of a man^s total responsibilities. 
Some Visits and Experiences are not very stinmlating to students, while other 
firms, such as the Fire Brigade which has developed an exciting and special 
show for Visitors in particular, are expensive, fascinating, but only mock-ups 
of the real thing. Of course, studaits cannot climb aboard the trxick when there 
is a fire! 

I asked Ungen for an explanation of some of the materials he received and 
ujed in his supervisory work with PRYO. First he showed me samples of materials 
which have helped him integrate his understanding of his conimitanent to the local 
schools. Both the National Board of Education and the Labor Market Board had 
produced some attractive materials for his guidance, presenting specifics as 
to the firm's responsibilities and limits, samples of what the firms might do 
with and for the students, the types of concerns and questions from students, 
and details on their Insurance coverage and safety measures the ccmtpany must 
assume. How to receive reimbursement from the school for any lunches provided 
Is also detailed. 

UngSn said that If all supervisors would read and use these materials they 
would not get Into some of the troubles they do. He even hinted that If flras 
could be reimbursed even nominally for their commitments to the schools the PRYO 
contracts might be more enforceable, with the school having more control over 
what firms do with their PRYO students. He thought there was place for more 
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education of firm supervisors to clarify their questions and relations with 
the schools. 

He had had only one occasion to attend a special workshop devised by 
school counselors to discuss aspects of the company^ coBmitmcnts, He attended 
it, in 1971, and felt there was need for more such gatherings to acquaint 
supervisors with the values and philosophy of its school liaison. He felt 
that mor'j firms might ask for PRYO students if they bee me better informed on 
benefits and purposes of the enterprise, and t! at PRYO was sufficiently changing 
to warrant aorae updating meetings with school counselors. He* declared "PRYO 
has never stood still." Then ho confessed that almost his only contact with 
the school counselor had been by telephone. "It might pay if we coul..: face 
the counselor, to share problems with other firro supervisors, with some guidance 
trom our trained school contact who is, ,ifter all, Mr. PRYO," 

Ungen had talked of acme of the material;? he had found useful, and I ankcd 
him about the pafx-r wiuk he had to shuitle. He puJiod out some lile nutcrials 
and indicated that each firm wishing to become a part of PRYO m-tkcf: out a four 
paged fom for the school, indicating broadly by checkf? in squares the categories 
of its operation, "I am told this is placed in a convenient and well travelled 
school corridor where students may look at the types of facilities available 
for both Visits and Experiences. You see, bilef descriptions are made on this 
form by the supervisor, with spaces available for mak^n,, a rough indication 
of the firm's history, table of organization, types of work, sample manual and 
mental tasks involved, work conditions, wages, health facilities, hranchoi; acro?;K 
the country or internationally, and most important to che 9tudents--*?amples of 
skills and education needed for entry." 
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Ung6n reported that tlu- lorrn Uv J'illy out annunlly to send to oacU twUovl 
Is completely masticated or loNt, ho It la npporently upptl hy the ytudcnta at 
Che school. As to the ilrmu thcxssolvcs, he noted that some were mure popular 
than other/1 and that Htudcntu nojwed to wager betn on which ones ihcy would 
"get." "I conletiH I gather thin by having much more contact vlth {oll.iw 
suporvlwory in other t«jipanieu than I h.we with school c^nj«ficlot«. At leant 
1 meet aiy t:ounterpartf» more ot ten." 

Up to thiu point KriV Ung?n hnJ LalkiJ only ot prc'para{:ti>n!; for I'UVO 
HtudentR anO their actu^il Vlwltt* and Lxpirii-ntrn in hid tirm. To ciwplemvnt 
thiy Inlonrtatfon 1 -aptclally wanteJ to Know vhat contact he n^latulned with 
thr* uchool f..lhiurinK* PRYO. Uugt-n j tttin|>tly Indicated that he thuu^ht there wnu 
not enough of diifi. He thought nchoolu wore <»iraid ot developing 1,1,.'^,. rontactt: 
le«t fimm ?»».» Ncar»nl awtiy hy fhe paper work. 

Virnt ot all he Maid that otu.ItntN, promptly and uoualiy undi-; the dlret = 
tU-.r. t.,t iUi-ii ■■i:hvvl'r' bwvdi r,h teicher, v/rute lt>nnul UivK ( thank - yotj) nott:.. 
'•My tilof! are iuU oi kind notes- -fionjc of tlum quJte orip;lnal. A Uw are 
illuminated iu the laary.iny and I even have occaiiional ones^ ulgncd hy all 
meniberH »>i a p!»vMies i r mtithomnticw or oht-tBlntry nr biology clayri, for our 
plant operation can readily be related vfith these typen of tjchool nubjccts. 

"Hui ati to the tounselor him/iclf , oar ra.Un contact lenmJnr; in arranging 
VtHftH and ronfirminr. Fyperlence plann vi th the I^iber V ard. I ,lo uuiP. out a 
lormal list, narnlnp thnoe vHto reported in fnmi their iich<.oT» and (miicaflng 
time of arrival and .'epartare. Tlilf' of counu: Ir. for the ninth grader'., t»»it 
it is too tBuch like having me punch the time clock for them; I kuom-j l! { «; 
important lor the sehr.ol tn know who played heokv. Very lew do, thou^'h, ft.r 
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this is an unusual and escittng experience for these youngsters and they take 
It very seriously to the point where some are shaking vhen they arrlvo! 

"For the ninth graders we are provided with multiple carbon forms by the 
school; I believe these are developed in Stockholiti by the Labor Market Board. 
It Is an abbreviated, single-page sheet, with place for our name, the student's 
name, the days attended and time arriving and leaving work, what types of office 
or factory facilities the student worked in, and whether or not the student 
fulfilled his responsibilitlos on the PRYO Ejcperienccs. The back of the form 
invites mo to make any comments concerning the student, and guarantees the 
counselor's confidential troatment of the statement. So you see, if we are 
conscientious about our Job, we f.ot to know each student, especially tis we watch 
over and .is sign hisi various PRYO Espericncen in our Industry." 

Ungi?n thought that a e detailed forrr. could be developed, but wa? fearful 
it mliKht add to the paper work of his assignment. He also felt that if firms 
had rn m.iko our wovr fern-i: ihcv mij-ht he vii -.c.^.urac,ed lrc«s= LinmLtiUn; thoiun-i vt-n 
to studcnty. As ht; saidt '^le are ).-ettinK to look more and m^ro Hke the ^orms 
we fill on I . " 

Two Student Years In PRYO 

We have looked on aspects of the counselor's, then the te.icher's role in 
PRYO. Clari tying aspects oi the student's PRYO Visits then sampling of his 
work outside the school (IRYO Experience) will be considered here before review- 
ing 'some oi tho pupiU* recorded reactions and mtmorie'. of PRYO. 

ilirough hard experience and advice from those close to the PRYO onterprlse 
a clear calendar lor the two-year involvement between the schools and firms 
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cocmittcd to PRYO has been refined. The National Board of Education has 
established times noted on the incorporated calendar (Table IV) as officially 
approved : 

Table IV 

CALENDAR OF PRYO IN ACTION 

FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 

EIGHTH SCHOOL 

YEAR (c. age 15) One visit scheduled Two visits scheduled* 



NINTH SCHOOL Any Necessary Post- 

YE4VR (c. .ige 16) All PRYO Experiences pRYO Experience 

— . — . ^ - ...... I J I . . * 

♦Stockholm's YOS Centrum schedules all 3 visits in the spring of the eighth 
school year. 

It is the responsibility of the school counselor to have confinned all 
school Visits while students are still within their seventh academic year. As 
indicted earlier, a single Visit is arranged to an industry, one to a biisine>?s 
rimj and one to a scr\'icc operation. Visits are not necessarily in that urUc , 
and they arc :iLaggertid through each semester, i^ausing a mininiutn of derangement 
within sch«-ol clasyes and acccimnodaclne the tacilitles of the hosting firms. 
Experience has shown that a Visit should last between two and three hours, and 
that tTooinH the firm In a variety of its varied operations is more valuable 
than hearing the supervisor talk about its work. Thus foremost students the 
PRYO Visit does not anbrace the entire academic school day. The principal 
exception to the three-hour limit to Visits is the hospital Visit which, 
because of its complexity and the interest ot students, normally lasts an 
crit!r«-' day. 

All tsYv Experiences arraiinjet for students to be undertaken during the 
fall semester «jf th.-^ir ninth year have? been cleared and confirmed hetvccn rht- 



regional Eniploynjeiit Service the firm and thr nchnol couni^elor beiore tno 
student ends his eighth school year but after his thre« eighth year PRYO ViiUt^^ 
Thus the student enters his ninth year knovlng in which f^na ht? will be HoropHnf, 
work* The student, with his parent, nuike^- five s€-lecClons of pLices for thi^-^ 
Experience • 

It has been more difficult In i^rockjtolm t;^ accord the sti;dent hi iiror 
choice, but an advantage to living in less populated nrean is U\at the stud^-nt 
can usually get his first choice of lirm, Howevtr, al! 4^.\p<L^rj| 

arranged by invitation frcn the flnn and clear^^d thtoi.gi. the toplovrotnt Ccrv'tc-, 
which keeps posted on all firms wlr.hln its dlatricf:. 

Table IV notfs the positionins? of th«? Poj^t-PHYO hxperf cnci,'. Appc-oxl^wteiy 
2 per cent of the students who have undergone- boll levels of PRYO and In their 
final scancster of coropulsors' schv>olini! h>ive beer idontltlfd rhr.njp^h a -p<?<*l 
appointed school connnittce as posse«;oing severe acaikwtic, vocational or oth«? 
iichcol-rt'lrii f <J problcTTii^ . iY,e. cosissi 1 1 f6 <. vjiapf i mi's [he 'iciifpi ' ■ rccti'tp nuri'.c-, 
MD attached to the school, a pfsychologi st (often trom the I^bor Minrk^t Rixard) . 
a social worker who has been wltfi the "ca^ie" an.:; the school covirrs^^elor who has 
made the referral, ^0 j^^^^ couEjittee may recnnnnend special te^tinj.' through 
the facilltlea of the Natlon;il Labor Market Board. 

For those w!)o "qualify" In the special category tfiere .ire academic f»nd 
work PRYO alternativ The coeranittee may decide to remove the -.tudenf fny.^ 
the foreign language programs c the school. Or In some instvmces hf En,iy n».ed 
a further PRVO Experience, Mia terminal t omprelsens i ve school ^eiiie:,ter i>- 
for thesti alternatives. If he returns for further e>;posure to si«ne •'mplover 

^Oprctn tntervlev between the urriter and Profe-s'er Stcn Henrv::rsc\-: » r<uv 20, 
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outBlde the school » his extended l&xperlence onist be limited to a total of 
M days includtng his original PRYO Experleace. 

In the past two years PRYO anfongeneots have been made for 15,200 out 
of the 16,000 studeutt. at each of the gra.^e levels accoaaodated. Ihis means 
that appro aoately 800 Swedish adole cents each year cannot undergr the PRYO 
Experience or Visits because of physical or other disablUttes or because of 
unpredicted absettces ffran school. 

Following the PRYO Experience of the ninth yeW: the student makes out 
a compact, two-page report on hie exp'^ricncc for the school's counselor. 
Counselors report this as an Invaluable aid in helping to direct students 
either Snto iobe bevwtl their ninth year or in finding the proper place lor 
•them it> the n«?w feYwmaaium. AUtitough th^ £ymnasims has today incorporated 
22 streams ir-det a s njete roof, and accommodates appioxim^ely 80 per cent 
^t. t^^k thot." ♦ havt btfen thrmtgh the compulsory years, it la not within 
cne province of thl* paper tx. treat thl : newly popularized Inbtttutlon. U 
should rrcntloncd. hsjwevtir. that £h« jjyvmH&iim' h integration i» rec...c» 
that entry t« u i^. tree and without examination?,, and that many students 
there are electing middle- level vocational courses in preference to college 
prep becAu^><» f,f the recent difficulties in Sweden of finding appropriate 
eropioyment tor new hordes of university graduates. This fact in Itself 
makes^it extremely difficult to answer such a question as "'Vhat impact has 
PRYO bad on what students do for their livelihood?" To date nobody in Sweden 
hes investigated this relationship. 
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Scenario of One Studaiit's Recollectl^fl 

XnasTOch as the student la the moat easentlal part of PRYO, the '^caae*' 
of ope piipil*8 reaetioRS tp bar own pRjfO involvaneat nay be helpful, A-. 
16-year-old, Monica, waa interviewed ^oneemins her am PRYO experience. 
Bile **quite typical" young lady attends a consolidated district school in 
■ Itaei, a provincial trnm 320 niles north of Stodcholn. In addition to contain- 
ins one of .the couotxy's three teachers* colleges dedicated to training niYO 
(nov SYO) counselors, the toMn contains Sweden's newest university, a narket 
garden and timber economy, a car body plant, district offices for pbstal. 

I - 

labor, police and other services, and diversified snaller induatries. ' 

Monica Is finishing her final year In the ninth grade of the cosiprehensive 
school. She and her classmates in Tegs Centralskolan are quite representative 
of provincial scholars across Sweden. I asked tfonica to recall what shci could 
rsnanber of her total PRYO involvement and she recited this detailed account, 
surfaced from her recent memory* 

4 

She recalled that her fifth grade teacher once referred to PRYO as a 
patch of older students passed her classroom window on their way to a factory 
Visit. She said sooeehing about how they were going out "to see what work waa 
like; then she returned to her Swedish textbook. Other than this direct 
allusion to PRYO, any reference to PRYO before Monica's seventh school year 
had been in the form of peer remarks. She had no older brothers or sisters 
who might have passed on their you^ful impressions to her. Her classmates 
looked on It as a wonderful field trip to get thsra all out of Jail. 

21{(aterial from lAich this interview has been adapted was taped in Monica* s 
Ooel home on Sweden's religious holiday. May 23rd, 1974. The pattern of 
itttervior used has been modelled in the author's book, Studttnt;« Sp AaV., 
Around th e World . Iowa Cit^: Campus Stores, 1961. 
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Honica's initial formal contact with PWfO cane In Jaquary of her seventh 
school year. That month she had cel^rated her fourteenth birthday. It was 
on a Monday that the achool's career teacher, who taught her civics class, 
spent the class perlod^naking formal introductions to PRYO. Ihe class had 
been talking about Sweden's economic base of agriculture, forestry and industry. 
Dnel could be seen as a aicrocomn of this mix, and the instructor took time to 
write the word *«microcosm" on the board to explain it, and have the class 
pronounce it together. With encouragement from Mr^ FSgerbom, the instructor, 
students could perceive their own town as a fair example of this mixture of 
uniquely Swedish elements. 

Mr. Figerbom said that PRYO would be a part of the eighth and ninth 
school years of all students in the class, b>it that it was necessary to under- ^ 
stand it before entering 'the eighth year. He passed out sane interestingly, 
illustrated pamphlets, with cartoons drawn by Sweden's own favorite political 
cartoonist. Indeed the words in the paoq>hlet vere leveled to what the seventh 
graders could grasp. Students took the pamphlet home as an assignment and 
returned the following day with questions to discuss in class. The entire 
period on Tuesday was spent on discussim of their Impending adventure. 

What Mr. FMgerbom and the pamphlet explained was that early in the next 
academic year all Monica's classmates would spend two different days as guests 
outside the school, observing different types 6f businesses and plants in 
action. Mr. FSgerbom turned up the volume on a stereo tape which had on 
it some of the rumbles and throbs of several industrial plants meshed into 
. syncopated coaf„elo«. a. tape's noise .uddenly Wane a cacophonou. clack. 
Students tried to niess what was recorded, and by a game of sound chara^s and 
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gentle prodding from the teacher, they determined that the first sounds came 
fron a tire manufactory in action and that the second came fron the typofriters 
<jf a busy insurance office. One student In the class had been in a busy office 
which produced such sounds and no students had been to a tire factory^ 

Here was an audible sample of what the students might encounter beyond 
school walls. Ttoo different Visits would be made in the fall of this year, 
and a third one— to a different type of institution— would be made the follow- 
ing spring. Some stud«its would first Visit a service institution, such as 
the post office, while the initial fall Visit for others would be to an 
office OF to a big production mill. ^ 

The most "scary" announcement came next from Mr. FSgerbom: students 
would head for these Visits on their own— with no older authority from the 
school accoo^ai^lng them. Groups would comprise from three to seven students, 
and they would have to present themselves to the plant supervisor. It set the 
ceen-age minds at ease to hear that the plant supervisor would be looking for 
them when they appeared. 

Careful preparations were made during the remainder of that academic 
year so thrft students would know what to look for, what types of questions 
to ask, what decisions thej^ would have to make, and what values the visits 
would contain to make them bona fide educational adventures. The school would 
not close down during visits, nor would overwhelming nuad>ers of pupils descend 
on any single plant. On the other hand, a few pupils would be dismissed at 
any one time, the visit would last about three hours, and the other half of 
the day would be spent back in school. En^loyers would be encouraged to 
invite a few students as gSbsts to get some ig^ression of what several facets 
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of the business were about, to ask questions and to Visit sao^le operations. 
Students vere told this was not to be a sales pitch to lure potential 
eo^loyees to the firm, but It should give each visitor a quick exposure to 
what a business or Industry was about. "It bears reiterating that AU. those 
in the eighth' year will be Involved i^ t6ree Visits," Mr. FSgerbom stressed. 

B»at same January ^ Monica recalls that her parents were invited to the * 
school for a week-day evening of exposuH to what was ahead for their off- 
spring's eighth school year. The counselor, who was the school's expert on^ 
ail PRYO matters, prepared parents by sending them materials about PRYO, and 
the session, was handled much in the same manner as what the students had been 
through in their social studies cla^^. Monica recalls that her parents received 
some of their best information from tailing with other parents who had older 
children that had been through PRTO. Over their cheese and coffee breakfast 
the next morning, Monica's parents shared with her what they had learned from 
other parents, and she felt more comfortable about the Impending PRYO visita, 
for it appeared she would learn a lot about responsibility, about meeting 
others, about being ittquisitive and asking questions, about making decisions 
on her own and gaining self-assurance. Overall she anticipated a refreshing 
break from school, and for this her parents gave their entht^iastic approval. 

Shortly thereafter parents, ^th their student eighth grader, were asked 
to check a list to indicate what particular type of firm the student would 
prefer visiting the next year. With her parents, Monica decided she would 
like to Visit the Labor Market Board (Sweden's government clearing house for 
all jobs), the newly established Volvo body plant in town, and the Wasa Hotel. 
This was in line with the assignment plan, for she was to Visit one industry, 
one business office, and one service operation. 
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, By the end of this seventh school yeair, she knew exactly what firms she 
was to Visit. She was assigned one mid-October Visit to a vigorous lumber opera- 
tion In the nearby forest (instead of Volvo whose new Itael plant at that tine 
was not couBBltted to P8X0), an early December Visit to the regional office of 

« 

the Labor Market Bpard, and a Visit, sometime in February, to the local tourist 
bureau. ^ • 

She reported that the last of these was irtiat 'she remeid>ered most clearly 
while being the most attractive to her. What she dl>served there was quite 
typical of all three Visits: she saw clerks answering information requests 
and mailing folders from the back room. She watched the telephone operator 
handle a variety of informational calls— some of them long distance. She ob- 
served clerks in the outer office suggest things to see for foreign visitors. 
Monica was thrilled to be able to understand some of what those Americans were 
saying, declaring "It was Just like a movie!" She then watched one clerk make 
out a complete travel itinerary for a local family making plans for a holiday 
in Dalama. Thus she went away with a panoramic view of tasks Involved rather 
than with a clear snapshot of what a single person did. She noted that this 

was in the spirit of PRYO which has been intended, not as an apprenticeship in 

t 

a single position, but as an orientation to what work in general is about. 

Based on her three eighth year Visits, Monica again spent time with the 
school's career teacher and heard about what was ahead for all her classmates 
in their ninth year. That year PRYO was to Involve every student in a sampling 
of work tasks in a single company in the .Umel area. Monica's first selection 
for work was in the nicest and largest restaurant in town where she hoped to 
wait on table, to dispense hat checks, to help build salads in the kitchen and 
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to assist In procuring fresh food from the town's central market. There was 
sane competition for this post, which had limited facilities to offer students 
a variety of tasks. 

Instead she was assigned work In Scandla, the large printing plant looming 
as the town's most Imposing building. There, over an assigned two weeks con- 
sidered a legitimate part of schooling, she reported to work early In the morning, 
along with the employees, then was described the general responsibility and 
lay-out of the plant. She was assigned to a variety of department foremen, 
and had a different job each day with something that could have become pretty 
monotonous. She worked as a clerk, sorting forms in the office. 

Monica reported she did errands and delivered orders, « female printer's 
devil, and one day helped clean presses. She wrapped orders In neat packages; 
she stacked sheets of paper in the bindery and ran errands within the order 
department. She even learned something about type faces and she hand-set large 
type m the composing room. Monl9a suDBiarlsed by declaring that she sampled 
jobs on most floors over the two weeks, and got to know her way around the plant 
which, until then and from the outside, had been nothing but a throbbing mystery. 

As Interviewer I was Interested In knowing how both the successive Visits 
and the more recent PRYO Experience had been treated In her school classrooms. 
She detailed how the Swedish language teacher had tested proper Introductory 
manners with each pupil, how he had spent time helping thm compose letters to 
factory personnel expressing Interest In visits, and hor each pupil wrote a 
separate thank-you note to the employer following each Visit. She had had to 
keep a PRYO dagbj^ (diary) of observations and departments for her ninth year 
experience, for It had become pretty complicated. Afterward, however, she was 
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«ble to write to each foreman for whom 6he had worked, eacpreasiag thanks for the 
opportunity to help within hia department. Even her English language teacher 
had asked her to write an essay concerning her reactions to the PRYO Experience* 
Berti, another student, translated it into Swedish* and still another back 
again into English* 

Some computations concerning PRYO adventures were developed in math classes » 
and students entered this assignment with much interest, for they had now sampled 
some mathenatics in action outside the school. Some were amased to have dis- 
covered that the "other world" was using the geometry they learned in class. , 

But Monica recalls that the curriculum central to PRYO was the civics and 
other social studies classes of the eighth and ninth years. Much discussion of 
PRYO Visits and adventures was engendered in these classes. Some students drama- 
tlBod their Experiences and Visits. She felt that "tools" of judgment, reasoning, 
weiring facts against each other and making decisions were developed around 
PRYO involvements. Some students were critical of PRYO but most wanted more 
Insertions— especially of the samplings of actual work Involvements. With few 
exceptions her peer reaction toward PRYO— after it was all over— was that it 
may have been the most memorable part of their required schooling. They liked 
gaining school credit for something beyond school walls, and many, including 
Monica, felt they had been helped in forming future job or acadonic decisions. 
Teachers frequently reported in class and to parents that their charges had 
gained considerable self-confidence through PRYO. 

' iTOnediate and Brief Student Reactions to PRYO 

How do students who have been through PRYO look back on their Visits and 
their PRYO adventure? The investigator has arrived at answers from several 
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approach«8--flrst through his own Infornal plan of Intexvlew with a number of 
young people 'who have recently left 'the comprehensive school, and secondly from 
a solid bbdy of research Just finished or still In a state of raw statistics 
at the University of Umsi, In addition the writer has translated earlier 
published responses to PRYO reported In the moat popularly disseminated volume 
Issued to date on the total PRYO endeavor. 

During the researcher's three-week Investigation of PRYO In Sweden he 
asked students recently through PRYO their Immediate and Informal reactions 
to both their eighth and ninth year Involvements. 

Sll la. for her PRYO Experience had worked on a Comnunlat weekly paper In 
Stockholm. YOS Centralen had cleared this as the only appropriate newspaper 
position available and suited to her Journalistic penchant. In this position 
she pasted up copy, acted as printer's devil, and helped develop some copy. 
She emerged from the assignments feeling the firm had kept her usefully busy 
and exposed to an Interesting variety of tasks; she reported gaining consider- 
able self -confidence. She also noted that she had never before been treated 
so well. She perceived no effort to convert her to Coimnunlst thinking and 
all-ln-all her assignment fulfilled the stipulations of PRYO, for she was not 
placed on a single assignment but had opportunity to try a variety of tasks 
Involved In Journalistic work. 

§2gn, an 18-year*old, now works as errand boy and clerk In a coraserclal 
photographer's concern In downtown Stockholm. To the question, "How'd you like 
PRYO?" he answered, "I didn't! They stuck me on a crating Job In a huge factory 
and I filled the empty cog but was otherwise neglected. I was too temporary to 
be accepted as an employee, and nobody told me where the crates were going or 
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what was under the wrappings/ They^ seemed to U8e\^, and others ray group, 
to catch up on orders they couldn't otherwise .aanage. (The company had not 
used Sven in the spirit of PRYO. He was not supposed tcS^lll a single position 
in one deparctmnt.) I like what I am now doing because it's a small company 
and the guys are human." 

Llv (interviewed in her work at Alvik*s Vademecum toothpaste plant)— >her 
assignment of the moment was to pick up tubes spilled or rejected from an 
assembly line. "It's not my type of Job but it's convenient to home and it 
isn't sit-still. I like the gang of women around me and the meals provided 
are much better than the school's garbage. I like the different Jobs as 
temporary and I am getting a feel for what some people have to do for work. 
No one else from my ninth year is with me, but four others are in the factory 
from my school." (Her father is an engineer and she has been reared in a 
comfortable, middle-class home In Alvik, an area of detached homes Just outside 
of Stockholm.) 

Bruno did oil refinery tasks l.i the industrial area In East Stockholm, 
"I helped check capacities on mixing guages and did some clean-iip. It gave me 
some work ideas. It was the place I asked for because most guys don't want 
that kind of dirty PRYO Experience. I had to take the crowded subway for an 
early morning sbltt. It was the best part of grundskola because I wasn't in 
school." The traffic light changed and Bruno revved his motor and took off 
on his motorcycle. 

Ingeborg works as a hospital orderly on her PRYO Experience today. "I 
like hospitals because they're so big and there are so many kinda of ailments 
there. I like people repairs (sic) so I want to work as a nurse In an operating 
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room ... or maybe as a technician. This la my third different ward In three 
days. Lota of girls want this type of Experience froo PRYO, so I an Iwcky to 
be here. I think I prefer my school's cooklngt" 

Carl^Cuotaf t "l worked in an animal sHelter and was lucky because a lot 
J of teens want that for PRYO. Mainly I kept the place sanitary. There was 
variety because sopetlmes I cleaned after cata, sometimes under dogs, <»nd some- 
times birds. Onty two o^ us went there to work. Soiae worked at the eoo. which 
was even neater. But I think I*ve outgrown both by now." 

Llga worked in a day nursery helping tots. She had done much baby-sitting 
and worked well with children. There was little challenge to her work, and the 
entire Experience was taking care of preschoolers. She cleaned up after thetn. 
changed an occasional loaded diaper, and roped them around for walks. "Once we 
went together to the City Hall «nd I met Gun (boyfriend with long, blond locks) 
there. He was another PRYO from another school and was herding his own lekskola 
(nursery school)." What Lisa had gotten irom her PRYO Experience was not In her 
government's prescription. 

Slavard; "It didn't help me decide what I wanted to do but It was fun. 
There were six others with me on the Job. We were scared but they treated us 
okay. Took quite a bus trip to get there." Slgvard had worked In a variety of 
jobs in a candy factory. Purpose of the PRYO Experience was not Intended to 
decide him on a Job. However, the sweet, artificial smell of the place assured 
him he would not like to work in a candy factory. He is now in a language stream 
In the gymnasium . 

So much for the informsl interviews. Mr. BJ»m Allergren Is PRYO researcher 
and Instructor at the University of Umea, on the Baltic coast 325 miles north of 
Stockholm. Allergren has recently completed one volume toward his PhD disserta- 
tion, and has culled statistics for his second volume. He is working under the 
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(only) Professor of Educational Research at the University of Umea, Dr. Sten 
Henrysson, and has done the most extensive research to date on any single 
aspect of PRY0.22 

In his first research he samples students vho had just undergone their 
eighth year Visits, plus a sprinkling of counselors. His questionnaire was 
addressed to 1200 individuals representing all areas of Sweden; 9 agricultural, 
14 Industrial, 30 eistricts with a predominance of service institutiona (19 of 
them in Stockholm district alone) and 17 areas that »ere a mixture of these 
types were embraced by his research. An approximately equal number of boys 
and girls was included. There were 35 items to the questionnaire. It is not 
within the confines of this paper to review all results, but a sampling here 
reflects the generally positive attitude of students toward their PRYO Visits. 

Eighty-one per cent who were asked how their study Visits were arranged 
indicated they had no choice in the matter. 23 Twenty-three per cent of the 
students Indicated chey had seen brochures sent to counselors by employers 
where Visits would take place.2^ After all Visits were finished, students were 
strongly inclined to remember the third (the most recent) as the best and most 
valuable of the three. (However, a cross-sectlon of counselors believed the 
initial Visit to be the most valuable. )25 studenta were asked what they thought 

« 

22b jdm Allergren, Kartlliggnl ng av Obllgatorlska Studteb ca ak och Prvoval i 
Grundskolans Hdsstadium (Survey of CoBq>ulsory School Visits in the Senior 
Stage of Basic School). Uoea: Universltetet och tararh'dgakolan, 1973. 

23 ibld . p. 8, 
2*Ibld. p. 11. 

^^IM^- pp. 14-15. ^ 
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loose important to know about etuploywent in any institution they had visited. 
The strongest vote came for understanding the company's organisation and union 
InvolvetDents. Less voces came for a) degree of cooperation, b) salaries 
offered, c) amount and type of education demanded » d) environment and health 
considerations and e) production statlstice.^^ 

In responae to the question on what the school did to follow up Visits 
after returning from them, 51 per cent declared they had been exposed to lec- 
tures and 45 per cent indicated the Visits had been treated An group discussions. 
Although both sexes were far more positive than negative about the value of the 
Visits, the girls registered markedly more positive value than did boys.^^ 
Despite recent suggestions from the National Board of Education, 80 per cent ot 
the first Visits were accompanied by a teacher.-^ ^ 

Students were asked to register their attitudes toward ferns they had filled 
out before Visits. Their attitude was generally negative; a far more positive 
attitude remained toward the selection of their Visits. By contrast to what 
the same students would register a year later, following their ninLh year PRVO 
Experience, 59 per cent of the eighth graders had never spoken In private 
conference with their counselor (counselors conslstraitly report that the nlntl» 
graders, with job or future school alternatives on their minds, are most inclined 
to cse the counselor's services). Students were asked to register the basis 

25 ibid . pp. 14«15. 
26ibid. p. 18. 
^^Ibld. p. 20. 
2 »Ibid . p. 22. 
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on which their Vfalt ctH>lees were made, and for this 88 per cent of the boys 
and 95 per c^n^ of the girls Indicated it was'on the basis of talents and 
interests. To a lesser degree for both sexes, ehotceft were based on their own 
future plans, sex roles, the sltuftion on the labor market, peer advice, coun- 
selor conferences and FRYO Visit sites available:*^ 

To the ijuestion: "To what exteot did tradlflonal sex roles come into 
consideration in selection of Visits?" the majority ansWer was tabulated as 
*Not often." In other words, boys were ii^cllped to observe jobs traditionally 
assigned to men, and girls elected to Visit where women were expected to work. 

Students were asked to look ahead to the next year's PRYO Experience In 
actual work. When asked "What do you want from the Experience?" the popular 
answer was "To know about the Jobs I'll be doing in advance.'* Many indlcaicC 

they wished to Visit the '£100 before their PRYO Experience became a reality in 

30 

the fall. And finally. Appendix 8 of Allergren's research report indicates 
that there is a clear, positive correlation between the third PRYO Visit and 
the studetit's choice for a pRYO Experience. 

Allergren's research on the eighth graders has been complemfinted by his 
Inquiry one year later. In late winter of he followed up some of the 

same students with the sawe questionnaire, but after their ninth year PRYO 
Experience. Counselors were again sampled, and a new group of work supervisors 
\ln lactories and plat cotmnltted to handling PRYO Visits and Experiences) 
issued the questionnaire. In ail. thta second sampling involved 186 ninth year 
pupils. 46 counselors, plus 156 handledare (supervisors assigned PRYO students) 
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An in»|w'Cf itvfi oi th«^ ujore recent stattaf lcs as they relate to the earlier 
queRttrnttng; brings out certain apparent coniraato. For example, counselors 
are far more tecUncd fo uae the National Board ot Education forma provided 
on ninth Kradcra than on their eit^hth grade counterparts. Thus they ace ua<d 
ajfcce prnpctU- th^n if.aOvet tentl v on the PRVr- Experience pupfU. 

, il^rice the nwrnber »tu(Senis use Che counaelor'o services sn the ninth 
year as fn the eighth. This ib attributed to tvo facts the student la more 
secure and less timid about »eeln*; his counjaelwr, and the counselor's training 
i > career aod rtcaderolc information seetna more apparent to the ninth grader. 
Accordini? to the research very f«v at >cten?s Jn the nlntl vcar registered NO 
coeuacts With the school counselor. 

As fniHif he ♦fspectcd, uimh vear atwient^ no :ong«;t attached the s^me 
valve to their Pftfo \^isits as they had at the end of the ctRhch year', indeed, 
per uent ot tnem tuw Uok^d on the PRYO Experience of their ninth year as 
fHT mor/? i«njK>rtan£ tc theva than had been the PRYO Visiit,. At the same tiioe^ 
-» per ct-cc cl • he sudtU KS«»Utrfa it» ^ -t nneii mote vaiirr- tn ^he third PRYO Visit 
ihan f o the ertrl icr oncrXE. 

The iiecond round of Inquiry aaked stud^^nts how many PRYOPERlf^EN (Eitper- 
ience<i> fhey wmxld have liked have nad. r<"ur per cent said the single 
period had been enough, 4<* per cent would have prefe red to have had cwo» ?7 
i>ct .en' »atd three and /O pei tenr thought more than three would have been 
Ideal. There was clear evidence that, from the student's viewpoint, the PRYO 
K)cper!cnce was a hightiRhr m his compulsorv attendant e years and that the 
single rwo-week work Fxperience had been tto brief. Most at that point felt 
the PRYO Experience had already helped t hero to fnake future vocational or aca- 
demic d*> ioions which were crntifll ih^ end of cheir ninth war. 




Six out: of seven of the acudents polled undervent the PRYO E3q>erience of 
their first choice. The counselors thenselves can be gl.ved credit for this. 
Ihe exception in sorting students into preferred types of fltns' i^ in the 
service area where too many students called for this type of FRYO Experience* 
To offset this preference, a number of students who did not wish to rettizn' to 
a large industry were conpelled to do so, for touch of Swedish eo^omy Is based 
on its large or heavy industries. - 

Allergren's second survey of student attitudes and reactions toward both 
levels of PRYO Indicates that as many as 25 per cent of the students who undergo 
a PRYO Experience in their ninth year have l»ad thla arranged t>y and approved 
by parents or other close relations. Thus neither the ^mploynent Of f ice nor 
the school counselor apparently has conplete control over the PRYO Experience 
of all ninth year students. . f * " 

One question especially addressed to the non-students in this second ques- 
tionnaire bears noting. The question pertained to the respondee*s assesihuent 

of the value to cooperation. Counselors attributed very little value to ^ 

* 

oooperating with their counterparts In other schools, yet supervisors In the 
industries and businesses 9ervlng'pRY0 pupils felt there was considerable value 
to cooperating with each other (see Erik Unden's report, above). The few social 
studies teachers questicmed felt there was the least value to then tin cooperat* 
ing with other "oci'^l studies teachers on PRYO matters. 

There has been no effort here to analysQ all queationnaire returns. 
Indeed, the raw state of the second batch of materials did not invite clear 
conparisons, yet the researcher, who was woxking most actively on the unpub^ 
lished portion of his material, made considerable effort to present this 
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loves tlga tor many of the revealed facts as he uncovered them. However, the 
tot^body of infdnaatlon provided by Allergren has added significantly to the 
overall impression as to the vay PHTO was being received and the counselor used 
in the upper arundsfcolan years. 

Reactions from a third batch of students has been published within the 
pages of the most attractive of all PRYO publications.^^ Its first printing 
proved to be a best seller and was shortly sold out; its reprint is still 
available. The publication's strength lies in its coaprehenslve nature— for 
its day it was accepted as a complete coverag«i from one outsider's quite 
objective viewpoint. Its main dlsadvatrtage today is its date. Because of 
its popttlaclty on the open market~-especially among parents~-it has made an 
intact oa what PRYO has become since 1967, the date of its first appearance 
in Sweden's bookstores. > 

This ISO^page paperback contains a description of the development of PRYO 

and of the government's controversy surrounding it. Its contents eiid>race, 

chapter by chapter, PRYO's objectives (as of 1967), its meshing with the 

student's program (at that tlnte only a PRtO Experience confined to the eighth 

year), the view of industries, businesses and institutions toward PRYO, the 
■* » . • 

relatlonshlpu between both job and academic choices, and PRYO, ind it ends with 

« 

the author's editorial on benefits and costs. Chapter Five reviews six 
"typical" examples, only three of which are paraphrased here In condensed form: 
1) A student reports on his work in a department sltore.^^ <j|,g supervisor 
lectured his octet of ninth graders on the store's background, organisation, 

31s iv Thorsell, Pryo - Pen Praktlska Yrkesorlenterlntten 1 Teorl och Verliehet 
(Pryo - Practical Work Orientation In Theory and Implementation). 
Stockholm: Forum,, 1967. , 

32 lb id . "FtJrberedeser," pp, 122-123. 
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wotfcitig hours* and possible student work assignments. He toured the group 
through the store. A saiapllng of a student's ttee there saw him helping to 
dress windows, making floor sales and operating the cash register (but not 
filling special ordenO. The studmt reported to have received capsulated 
' "customer psychology" «hd was assigned to the head salesman of the department. 
Re Indicated no problems in keeping busy at this type of assignment, although 
those undergoing other tasks in the store reported some depersonallzied treat- 
ment and bor«tdom. "One student who was doing very poorly on the floor was 
reassigned to a back-room job. 

2) The student who went alone to work In an architect's office associated 
closely with the eight employees .^^ He produced and colored models and copied 

0 

plans, gaining considerable insight into the types of tasks Involved in regular 
work. The brief introduction by the manager was focused on directing the 
student Into" stimulating and interesting tasks, none of which required constant 
supervision. 

3) The fire brigade program was predesigned carefully within the depart- 
ment.-^ It was a collective experience, developed to keep the grou]^ of students 
free of hasard; no student accompanied the brigade to a fire. It was reported 
as an Interesting and changing mix of gymnastics and other phases of station- 
house duties. Here a limit "Was placed on accommodating only four students at - 
Ji time. The experience proved that a good program could be arranged that fell, 
outside the usual routine of the eiiq>loyees. A similar exercise would prove too 
costly and disruptive to any smaller service or concern. 

•3 3ibid . "TdrlSggning 1 Tlden," pp. 123-124. 
34ibid. "Efterbehandlingen," pp. 124-125. 
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This* student-level view of PRYO Experiences could not only indieste new 
directions foi|^|ppden's National Board of Education to take, but should be 
helpful in any of our own plans toward trying PRYO in our own school systems. 

Organisations that Help Mold PRYO 

PRYO has not come on the academic scene and matured without some industri- 
ous effort on the part of a variety of organisations. Nor is its present fonn 
destined to stand still, for a nueaber of concerned groups are lobbying the * 
national Parliament and exerting their influence and Swedish cooperative atti- 
tude by voicing their collective views. Also alnost all new revisions in school 
matters, as well as those in other state-run institutions, are passed under the 
scrutinizing eyes of committees representing everybody from concerned and 
informed parents to l^ibor and business leaders. 

Of course cooperation is a recognized, traditional Scandinavian quality, 
and the cooperative as a business enterprise is a typical manner of business 
across the entire top of the European continent But because It Is especially 
essential from several directions and many bmlles to the success of PRYO the 
government's Labor Market Board has produced a brightly attractive brochure 
addressed to all bodies interested in PRYO and giving suggestions as to what 
ways Interested organizations may be able to cooperate with each other to bring 
on a better PRY0.35 

For example, cooperation comes from the combined effort of three distin- 
guished bodies to prod changes in the schools, in this Instance as they pertain 
to PRYO. Mr. dosta Krantz, who is paid as principal of one of Stockholm's 

^^ingeglrd 8me, I gamverkan (Concerning Cooperation). Stockholm: Arbets- 
marknadens YrkesrSd, (third revised edition), 1973. 
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outlying upper-secondary schools, reviewed his own affiliations with some 
oi these bodies. First of all, he is voluntary officer in the Rikafdrfaundet 
g@ £ch §kgia, in some ways comparable to our m organisation. The national 
organisation, administered from Stockholm is actively engaged with the Ministry 
of Education to bring on legislation to improve the relationship between the 
school and its society. Indeed, at the moment Krants reports it is working 
on the ideal of how the school can shape society. 

As in the case of so many other voluntary bodies in Sweden, their equivalent 
to our Pm is substantially subsidised by the government (400,000 kroner annually 
from the National Board of Education). Local dues bring in approximately 500,000 
krottor in addition. Krants reports that this National Home and School FederatiorT 
is a pressure group exerting considerable lobbying power at the unicameral 
Rikstag. The writer asked in what way PRYO was involved with its work and 
Krants indicated that it exercised a strong voice in what business and industries 
did with both Student Visits and PRYO Experiences. Especiilly it helps to 
control the literature disseminated to schools, for without this control each 
student might be receiving special prods from the larger industries that could 
afford to produce expensive public relations materials. It is this group which 
wrote legislation pas&ed upward through the Minister of Educat^ion to the legisla- 
ture. This limits the flow of material to distribution to school counselors 
only. Also this Riksforbu odet Hem och Skola receives and reviews all investiga- 
tion reports and contemplated changes before the Board of Education has an 
opportunity to implement them, 

^^Ittterview with Gosta Krants, May 27, 1974. 
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An overall cooperating body that Is moat active In 'jrlnglng on school 
reforms and is very much tuned to the values of PRYO and SYO comprises three 
national representatives from three major governmental offices. Representa* ^ 

» 

tlves from the National Labor Market Boatd, the National Board of Education 
and the office of the Chancellor of Swedish Universities meet frequently to 
bring on agreonent on what changes are needed In the schools. The employ- 
ment picture Is central to much of their effort* for Sweden supports a planned 
econoa^. The combined organizations are reported to have been basic to new 
policy and present manifestations of PRYO, especially as It has come under 
the overall wing of SYO. 

The Employment Office of the National Labor Market Board has already b on 
noted, especially In Its close responsibilities to working with the schools. ' 
One facet of this Labor Board has been of special help to school counselors: 
It maintains a battery of tests and psychologists ablr to administer and analyze 
their results. One instance in which the Employment Service's counselors and 
psychologists are called on to help the school Is In administering tests and 
counseling some of the 2 per cent of the students needing post-PRYO guidance. 
It has already been noted that the Ubor Market Board publishes a series of 
brochures describing 125 jobs and these are available to all students, especially 
after their PRYO Experience when making decisions on what work to enter. These 
brochures frequently bring on a relationship between the school and the Labor 
Board as students are referred to the Board for special vocational guidance. 38 
Inasmuch as increasing demands are made on the SYO Counselor for responsibilities 

3 7lbld . May 27. 1974. 

^^Information Section, AMS, Vocational Guidance in the Labor Market Admlnls ^ 
tratlon . Stockholm: Arbetsmarknadsstyrsen, 1973, p. 12. 
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other than individual Bihri9«aient» the National Ubor Market Board finds Itself 
cooperating with the school In some of this individual attention to student 
needs. 

Krants himself serves on the Yrkeasvggle dn<,y»ft,^«a«n4 (Work Counseling 
Cooittlttee), a 20-»ember board that meets twice or thrice a year and decides on 
materials to be developed for PRYO and how to Inject PRYO information Into 
social studies tests and other pertinent school materials addressed to th6 
student. Krant« cited one Investigation committee of this group which resulted 
In major alterations In PRYO In Its early days. 39 

By no means are all lobbying bodies cooperating with parent s» the National 
Board of Education or the nation's legislature. As earlier noted, the new all- 
embradiig gymnasium, with Its generous array of programs to fit all student 
needs, is popular with those who have Just left the comprehensive and reipilred 
£Sind8kol§. As more and more students there forget the excitement and benefits 
to PRYO, because they are again floundering In textbooks and school asslgranents 
that seem to have little bearing on life beyond school, many have voiced a 
desire to push PRYO upward to a more mature group of students undergoing their 
late teens. This Is In accord with Allergren's findings on student attitudes 
wherein the majority of ninth graders had not been satisfied with the NUIBER 
of PRYO Experiences. 

Although the Board of Education, parents and their youths feel that PRYO 
should J>e given a try, at the upper-secondary level, concerted reslstence comes 
from Svenska ArbetsKlvarfgrenlnaen (The Swedish Managaaent Association) which 
represents employers across Sweden. As a body It takes the position that It 



^ ^gSriyoi^'"' '^^'^^''"^^ Avttlvet r:v 1957 ^ra - Skolberednlng, VI. Stockholm: 
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cannot accoonodate scudents beyond their present PRYO eoanienent to than and 
that PRYO should be left where it is In both level and length. It seeas dear 
that although, comi^anlea are willing to go along with according yoangsters plant 
Visits and samples of Experieaces» tihey are not yet re«ly to extend PRYO Into 
upper grades. 

Today the union voice toward PRYO is vocally insignificant. Uidons are 
not^ organised to cope with this particular aspect of SYO, leaving such matters 
to the Labor Market Board. Certainly there is no concert where cooperation is 
lacking. 

As a suamary on the natter of cooperation it should be reiterated that in 
the land of cooperatives and cooperation there are instances where there is a 
renarlfble lack of confederacy. It has been noted above, for exmple, that 
teachers air^ school counselors do not always use, or use properly, the materials 
published to help youngsters understand and get the most from PRYO. These 
materials are sent most comnonly from the Labor Market Board or from the ^oard 
of Education, and of course are designed for active use rather than to be filed. 

Another Instance of non-cooperating with central authorities has been 
cited— that the Stocktiolm district's schools, with the Board of Education at 

.V. 

the physical core, have shrugged off the c«.atral Board's materials and sugges- 
tions and developed many of its own PRYO materials Including printed fowls, 
public relations and guidance materials. This occasionally is in contradiction 
to the Board's mandate. 

However, when this researcher visited some school administrators far from 
Stockholm in the forest areas of the north, personnel freely informed him that 
a principal benefit to working "far out" was the lack of Inspection and control 
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from the central authorities. There seemed to be strong feelings in these 
areas that ^'detached service" had such benefits as being left alone to run 
an independent school show. This quality on the part of provincials vould 
sesa to suggect a lack of cooperative spirit; indeed » this would seem to be 
a universal quality of provincial peoples. 

gayp's Place in the Qi ain of Conaand for Schools 

Topping any chart indicating the chain of authority for the nanagenent 
of schools in Sweden is the King with his legislative ana* the Rikstag.^ The 
Minister of Education is a member of this parliament, transmitting laws for 
passage, and receiving a lump sum of appropriation for education. The Ministry 
of Education then passes down laws and mneys to the Department of Education 
and Oiltural Affairs, The National Board of Education, headed by a General 

« 

Director, is responsible in a direct line to these upper bodies, but has within 
its vast framework five major departments. These are housed in an enormous and 
never-ending building, color coded and elaborately plotted, running through 
several city blocks in the eastern sector of Stockholm. Actually the Board 
of iSducation shares the entire building with three other large government 
offices. 

Five major departments come under the Director General of Education. One 
of these Is the School*s Instructional Department. Falling in line under this 
Departmental Head are six frames, including the comprehensive basic school 
plus four separate frames for upper secondary school (m mnasium) instruction. 
One of these houses the humanities— oriented gymnasium — the traditional channel 
for university preparation. Another upper secondary frame contains the 

^Skordverstyrelsen. Oraanisationsnlan 1.7.1972, Stockholm: S*d. 1972. 
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vocational ichool recently pulled under the roof of the newly coneolldated 
BSlSmiim* equal fraae Is assigned the upper coanercial school which has 
also been recently merged with the all-flDhradng aymiaaium . A fifth block 
under the Instructional Department contains the Board's work with upper sec- 
ondary schools for the handicapped* 

The sixth block, referred to as S-6, contains those who deal with questions 
that link schools with society. Health and psychological services for the 
schoUr are enhraced by this £rame» as is SYO which relates all schools, through 
its instruction, to society. It Is this final panel within the chair, of comaand 
that the Board's es^loyees related to PRYO are situated. 

Presently the Board of Education has seven specialists in Study and Work 
Orientation tSYO) with an adequate battery of clerks. It Is these specialists, 
full-time employees with the Board, wh';» served as patient answerers of many of 
the most perplexing questions posed by this researcher in Sweden. 

the Costs of PRYO 

It has been noted in the initial chapter of this report that PRYO was 
developed as an Integral part of the new compreheoslve school. During the 
decade when the comprehensive school was experimental , PRYO was appropriately 
voluntary and no costs were set aside for its development apart frcn the total 
costs of experimentation.^^ 

Thus although considerable Inquiry on this matter was made by the writer, 
officials at the Board of Education in Stockholm have been unable to determine 
early costs of PRYO as distinguished from costs of all education, especially 
as they/pertained to devtilopment of the comprehensive school. . 

^llntervlcw between this investigator aud Dr. Curt Olsson, SYO Advisor at 
National Board of Eduction, Stockholm, May 28th, 197A. 
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Expenditures for the present-day mo are not much more clear, for the 
operation identified with the eighth and ninth school year Is under .the STO 
effort to relate more and more aspects of school life to the world beyond 
school in Its many manifestations. Certain costs can be ascertained, however, 
and the budget for certain aspects of PRYO derived or guessed at. 

Although what is cabraced by educational costs in Sweden and in the United • 
States is virtually impossible to conpare (Stateside education is not financed 
end controlled mainly from a central source: Sweden is far more the welfare 
state than is the USA), it is possible to note the current budget for all 
education in Sweden. *2 Mainly the costs of education as a whole cone from the 
Rlkstag'a npptopr lotion which is passed down throogb^ the Ministry of Education 
to the Natlioal Board of Education which in turn is assigned the responsibility 
of distributing all moneys to the 24 provinces (large districts), each of which 
has its own school board, ihe National Ministry of Finance reports that it has 
appropriated 4,260.000,000 Kronor ($1,650,000,000) to nationally financed cdu- 
cation for the fiscal year 1974-1975. Ihls is a budget asslgnaent which has 
been approved by the Rlkstag. The amount constitutes an Increase of 249,000,000 
Kronor ($62,250,0(|95^over the previous year's budget for national support to 
education. Added to this figure is approximately the 25 per cefl^t of the total 
school costs which are assumed by the provlncial^nd local taxing authorities. 

Of the total approved for spending on^education by Sweden's Rikstag, 30 
million Kronor ($7,500,000) has b^ set aside next year (1974-1975) for the 
investigation of special problems relating to the schools. The fact that there 
are some very special problems brought on by the present advance in school 

A2swedi8h Ministry of Finance. The Swedish Budget 1974-1975. A S .m«n^r Y p..k - 
llshed by the Ministry ^hr Ttfnf-frr. I^^T'i, p. jC 
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change is reltercced by K. D. Wagner, an outside (therefore possibly quite 
objective) observer of Sweden's present educational predlcaoent.^^ . 

The Board of Education's Infoimacion Section reports that from 1966 to 
what is anticipated for educational spending in 1973 there baa been a sub- 
stantial increase In the per pupil coata of education within the grundskol a 
years.^ While such Individual costs In 1966 added up to 4,600 kroner ($1,150) 
per pupil, the costs cae decade later will have mounted to 5,900 kronor ($1,475). 
In both instances the local comunlty's contribution has been stabilized at 
2,000 kronor ($500). Inasouch as PRYO Is embraced within these grundskola 
year9, the per pupil costs include any costs incurred by the gavenssent and 
the coanmnltlea in maintaining PRYO. 

It Is interesting although irrelevant that per pupil coats in the newly 
Integrated gvwnasitin are presently 9.500 kronor ($?,375) per year and that the 
cost per year for running one prospective teacher through the nonoal school 
preparation is currently 17,000 kronor ($4,250). a figure which represents 
no local contribution. 

Financial sources at the National Board of Education's headquarters iii 
Stockholm,'^ though unable to pinpoint overall costs of SYO or PRYO today, ha 'a 
Indicated that within the total budget for education, 44 million kronor 
($110,000,000) will be distributed by Skol^verstyrelsen (the Board) to local 
cououoltles to support their SYO/PRYO involvements. Inasmuch a«> none of this 
money goes to plant employers for accaamodatlng PRYO pupils, and any publications 

D, Wagner, "Radl.cal Reorientation but Old Problems Remain." The Times 
(London) Ed ucational Supplement . #2002 (December 8, 1972), p. 14. 

^Interview with Miss Oiarlotta Frledner, Information Officer of the National 
Board of Education, Nay 29th, 1974. 
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concerning PRYO published by the Board of Education are under their ovn, separate 
bud{set, the SYO flnancers at^ the Board ot Education indicate that this tsoney will 
logically be used to pay the salaries of local PRYO/SYO Counselors. Although 
there ia no stipulation froo the Board as to how this SYO/PRYO allotnent is to 
be spent, here is little else in the naiac of SYO/PRYO on which the connunity 
could spend the noney. It bears underlining that no R»ney at the present is 
paid the employer who accomaodates eighth year Visitors and ninth year Experience 
students. 

There is a popular sentiment among those pret^surlng officials for modii^ica- 
tions in the financing of PRYO that if ooployers were paid for taking on students 
in their eighth and ninth years, the firms might be more controllable by the 
local schools in how they manage their PRYO involvesaients.'*^ 

Although all students involve^ in PRYO must have insurance covering possilble 
pupil accidents or br akage by students in the firms, under noc^l c^rcutustances 
the coDBounity rather than the central educational authority in Stockholm ttmst 
pay foi. chis. Ho iaaployer will rake students from schools which do qot have 
Insurance arrangements. /OS Centrum, which assures that all students are covered 
vtth adequate insurance across the well -populated Stockholm district, indicates 
that to date there have been no major accidents or daioages incurred by PRYO 
guests or workers. ^6 

Included within the folds of our goverivtcnt * s contract f<^ this report were 
31 questions to which the investigator was t4> address his on locus work assignment 

^^Froro intervf Tt; investigator with Gosta Krantz in Stockholm. May 28th, 19?4. 

^^Fraa interview between investigator and Mrs. Kersten Eirksson, YOS Cf^tra?«n 
Adviser in Stockholm, May 14th, 1974, 
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m Sweden In study ps liiutinary to his trip he deveiop«<J ^amithet dozen 
questions or ttifi uwn, Hos^t of his professional time in Si4d«>A was^pent 
*jl!ing and sorting onsvctc to these Qu^ffcionti. Anaverr to all 43 questiona 
nave been imbedded within the it^scrlption of this Chapter 11- which 1» Intended 
to l><f <» penetration ol the aspt s t& ot PRYO which could roo^t u»e(ul m 
etvtng the cnt»?r|iirti'.*- tait trial In st>l«>t ted iichooi sy^^tCTift within the 
United StaicA, 
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CHAPTER THREE 

pioro (msTicm to aamagiAiE i 

EVAIiUnOK OF PROCESS AKP FOLLOW-^ 
The hiatory of PRYO cushioned in the context of evolution of the new 
coiBprehensive school reflects the care with vhlch Swedes perfotn their research. 
Although there has been recent crlticista both inside and beyond Sved^ that the 
new school which has consolidated isost manifestations of basic education under 
a single roof» has been founded on political rather than on sound academic 
grounds, the school has blossomed into what would appear to be an effective 
Institution which prepares its graduates in a variety of ways to face the 
contenporary world. At the mdment today's world in Sweden may not necessarily 
be the same world Into which an American youth is discharged. 

PRYO has achieved a form of ?9atyirity along with th6 comprehensive schodi 
which fosters St. Although ambitious American graduate students might see In 
PRYO*t piiat same rich Hcldr. for rijsearch or. the ^ f ftecti venes«6 of im progress, 
they woitld have to becone thoroughly acquainted with Sweden's peculiar environ- 
ment in order to assess the effectiveness of FRYO's progress through the years; 

the context of education for Swede's PRYO is not an easy one for the au slander 

it 

to fathom. 

PRYO has been a sincerj^ef fort to provide the student at approximately the 
ag«8 of 15 and 16 a window on ai* important segment of the world beyond the 
classroini. It would - em to have achieved a ntoiber of ite goals in boosting 
the student into sensible independoice, into fonoing decisions and making 
iudgoents by giving him exposures to th« outside world to weigh against each 
oth|r. it ha? caught yodths at a moment when they apparently need a shot of 
confidence in their own ability to go it on their own. 
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It Is easy for the American acadaaic researcher, frcro the depths of his 
chair at least 4000 n?lles away, to suggest questions worthy of investigation. 
Such questions should center on whether or not PRYO is accomplishing what it 

has hoped to accomplish. The Swedes In their research are inclined to be 

/- 

careful, patient and thorough. The initial half of BJSm Allergren«s research 
would have constituted a roost acceptible dissertation In many American unlver- 
sitles. Ihorsten Mua6n»8 reaearch^ich brought the cqipprehenslve school in. a 

* 

proven form to all Sweden cotmitted him to 10 years of experimentation; in the 
process it involved more than half of all youths who later were incorporated 
in the compulsory r.omptehensive school. How often have American researchers 
in their investigations been -able to claim auch a substantial population sample? 

There are as yet no answers to some of the questions we might ask. And 
what is wait in*? t<? be measured rtiay not be readily defined. Some questions wliich 
hnve «;prung from this writer** on-the-spot Investigation of PRVO in action are: • 

• * ^ * ^- » 

Does schoolwork beco me more tolerable and attractive to students after PRYO ? 
There arc encumbrances built ;nto such a search:, vsoclety's dcmanda for education 
in Sweden have been changing. Eighty per cent of compulsory school graduates 
continue for further educati^on today and memory of their PRYO adventures fades. 
Many students in upper secopdary school no longer wish to gain university 
degrees, for they have met too many university graduates whose Jobs have little 
bearing on their education. If this question has. not been investigated, it may 
be th^t If is not now the type of research attractive to Swedish researchers. 
Swedish scholars may perceive thv encumbrances involved and in their wisdom 

• * ♦ 

aod a^e of reality bypass the challenge of such an Inquiry. 

A closely related qOestlon-, Is the middle teenager stimulated to s tudy 
better and to get more out of school as Consequence of his pRYo Involvements 
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his eighth and ni nth school years ? Such an Inquiry is clouded with socne of 
the same recent shifts as suggested In the paragraph above» 

Contained within the Writer's luggage as he passed through Svedlsh customs 
was a battery of questions to be an^red. One of these was * *What prototypes 
to PRYO were bcinj^ tried in the experimental days for developing . the compre - 
hensive school? No prototypes within Sweden have been identified, it might 
have been well had they developed some alternatives, strengths of idiich might 
have been creamed off and incorporated In the present fRYO manifestations. 
Swedes who are knowledgeable of PRYO an 1 its evolution have benoaned their 
lack of alternatives during the trial dajps of PRYO and have wished there had 
been selections of ways for attaching the school to work experience.^ 

Another question worth investigation within the context of the Swedish 
school situation Is what part do both PRYO Visits and Experience play In student 
dec isions> -academi c or vocational ? Materials to assist in making such decisions 
have been carefully developed by the Swedish governoient, but what bearing has 
PRYO had on the ultimate decision ? Has PRYO helped sort out In the student's 
mind what future course he shmild pursue? It would seem that Allergren's 
findings, espeolally on the ninth grader who has undergone his PRTO Experience, 
should be contes^lated very seriously bv educational planners within the National 
9oard of Education. This especially pertains at a twMoent when all educational 
chasges are presumably «tandlng atlll to determine exactly what has gone right 
an(^ wrong with the remarkable school changes that have already been rocketed. 

It came as a shock to the writer, who had already grown confident In 
Sweden*s brl eh t system of clearing ail ?RYO Experiences through the local or 

*Siv Thorsell, "PRYO I VagskSlen" (PRYO at the Crossroads), PRYO - den Praktiska 
Yrkesorie oterinaen 1 Teorl och Verkliahet . Stockholm: Forum, 1967, pp. U8-139. 
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district Employment Office, then meshing student desires through th«t office, 
to learn that 25 per cent of the students were placed, not by this established 
channel, but through nepotisttc "connections." This would appear to be a 
major contradiction to the idea that the public schould possess some confidence 
in Its schools and their cooperating bodies in establishing these work sampling 
arrangements. It appears that the tradition of family occupational inheritances 
has not yet been broken by the school reforms vhich have been so focused on 
unclassing Swedish society. Hopefully the future will confirm more confidence 
from parents in Che government's refined plan for placement of PRYO students 
through its own established channels. The prerogative of parents to "help" In 
such asslgranents not only reflects the cautious attitude of the Swedes toward 
innovation, but indicates that mafiy Swedes will continue to do their own thing 
despite Povernment regtilations, 

N 

As an American academic with an advanced degree in Guidance and ''Counseling 
coii.pltjftieuted with a few years ot experience in the area, this InvestlRator 
questions the value to a single year of preparation for the increasingly complex 
Job of being an effective SYO Cwnselor. Two shortcomings seem apparent in the 
present, double - semes tered program: 1) the prerequisite of some work in 
psychology, pedagogics and sociology or their equivalent could be very loosely 
interpreted; 2) the training period itself does nor include a practicum. the 
fact that most SYO counselor trainees have been drawn from a batch of seasoned 
teachers is to the credit of the ent#»rprlse. SYO Counselor Training as such is 
htill In a toddling stage; as it grows up and is refined, there will be room 
for tightening standards and opening the way for counseling experience to 
accompany training. This should come as^ the desperate danand to fill counselor 
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ranks diminishes a*id as time is taken to detenaine just what should be included 
in SYO Counselor Training. 

Closely related co this question is that of equipping the counselor to 
handle problems outside the central areas of vocational and academic advisoaent. 
The SYO Counselor remains a person well armed with occupational information to 
help direct students onto the proper academic track which will result in hl^ 
entry to the "right" vocation. The counselor who is educated to handle the 
possible sociaf and ©notional problans which so often beset the young student's 
future plans would appear to be the rare exception. On^ ia reminded of the 
struggling stateside liberal arts college whose president recently confessed 
that 'W admit only students that are completely adjusted." 

All counselors in Sweden are educated through one totally prescribed program, 
yet they enter a variety of fields of specialty within and outside the school. 
All are tralne! in one of three designated teachers' colleges. Sweden needs 
SCHOOL co'insciors educated to guide students at specific school levels. It 
is just getting under way in accepting &ymnasium wd university counselors. It 
needs to relinquish its present system of turning out generalized and omniscient 
counselors who may handle personnel problemF in industries, businesses, or in 
Labor Market offices to turn out counselors who have total qualification to 
handle students at one level of schooling or the types of people who face 
personnel managers in industries and businesses. Those enteilng Ubor Market 
work also need their special form of preparation. 

To the American educator inured to returning to professional workshops, 
the Idea that a voluntary seminar should be coming to the Swedish counselor's 
scene elicits a rude; •'Well, It's high time!" It Is time that this aspect 
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of what N.I.E. has callc recurrent education shmild be crated for export to 
Swed^. For a number of years Sweden has been refequlpping workers made 
|?^undant by technological inventions or shifts in economic demands to asstane 
new tasks. Through a comparable process it is time that Swedish educators saw 
the need for honing their professional skills to make themselves more inspired 
or more efficient in performance of their responsibilities. Especially in the 
conversion of PRYO to a place under the SYO aun, there is need for selected 
updating of counselors through required workshops. 

The National Board of Education admits that only 2 per cent of all Swedish 
ninth graders are Identified as needing an extension of their PRYO Experience 
or some alternative such as an individualized curriculum. Again, from an 
American bias, we might consider that a far larger percentage of a "nonnal" 
«»chool population may need sane special help, with a tailored program arranged. 
To date the Swedish comprehensive school is not equipped to handle some of 
these problems and imist rely on the more affluent National Labor Market Board 
for referring students for special testing and individual advisement. In name 
alone the Labor Market Board would seen best qualified to handle mainly 
vocational problems. 

If the Board of Education is to maintain control over what is taught in 
Sweden's teacher training institutions. It should include identified PRYO 
ba'sics for all those being trained as teachers, if pryO is significant, all 
potential teachers should be exposed to its values ind the teacher's responsi- 
bilit5^ clarified in preparing students for practical work orientation hr making 
the most of PRYO after ic is over. * 

There are individual differences In talents, even of school counselorfi ; it 
is asking a lot that they be equally effective In filling the multiple and 
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cooplex roles demanded of then. If teachers had becone acquainted with PRXQ 
before they were assigned to cooprehenslve schools they could reduce the 
responsibility presently assigned school counselors to acquaint all teachers 
in the school with what PRYO Is all about. 

In line with this, the recently incubated idea of requiring all teachers- 
to undergo sasople PRYO Visits of their own, as well as becoming acquainted with 
other schools and grades, would seem to be a conBoendable exercise in what the 
educators in their guarded gobble>de-gook call "vertical currlcular articulation." 

To what extent is well«touted Swedish "cooperation" a myth ? Man- Swedes 
admit that IndlviduaUsm gets in the way of cooperation, and American businessmen 
who have been Involved with Swedish labor return home not having located much of 
the cooperative quality, xjward the end of Chapter Two of this work some evidence 
of lack of cooperation in PRYO were reviewed. To what extent can (or should) a 
proper balance between Individualism and cooperation be brought about? The 
question la hardly unique to the Swedes, nor Is It confined to their own 
enterprise called PRYO, 

Some questions v^lch the Siiredes thonselves are presently cbnte(q>lating 
and which merit our own reactions were inscribed in Mlsv Ihorsell's paperback 
on PRYO.2 A number of rectifications have already been made In PRYO as conse- 
quence of reactions ^ rovokec (Within her volume; some that remain pertinent within 
the mind of this Investigator are noted here. Although they are Swedish reactLms, 
they invite some of our own cerebration. 

What are som e of the arguments for and against paying a company ccwnlttlng 
itself to PRYO Visits and/or Experieoccs ? Is PRYO now stationed at the most 

^Ibld . pp, 127-139. 
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uaeful and appropriate school level? Should It be moved upward to th^ gvnmaslum 
vhich presently contains such a large percentage of the late teenagers, or 
should it be extended or repeated at that upper secondary level? If nothing 
else, should those most Intent on university entrance have their earlier PRYO 
reinforced? Other students in the gymnasium are usually involved in practical 
programs which already sample work experience. The value and wffectt< on students 
of the present Vocational Week which is a part of the upper secondary schools of 
Sweden need investigation. 

Thorsell brings up the rear of her selected parade of basic PRYO questions 
by noting that the National Board of Education needs to review the entire role 
of PRYO and SYO. This the Board would appear to be doing today as the entire 
transition that has taken place from bottoL. top of the educational structure 
has come under fire. 

One final question has ccmm to the mind of this Investigator: Is this 
the proper moment for us to look at Sweden's PRYO? His recent exposure to 
PRYO in action has indicated that It has been restful to observe PRYO at a 
moment when It is belr^ Inspected inside and out by serious Swedish evaluators. 
There are no speed limits in Sweden, so it has been comforting to be able to 
check PRYO when It" had been stalled, or hrfd stopped fdr an oil change and to 
Inject more fuel. 
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CamER FOUR 
IMPLICATimiS FOR OtJR H)UCATI(»I 
The £olXowiRg ts designed to be a noldable series of points which shcnld 
provide a basis for estabUshement of an Americanized PRYO. These are proffered 
as workable suggestions; any yellow lights of caution are built into the 
cjoAilative proposals as they are noted. 

1) We should give the enterprise a try at both its Visits and Experience 
levels, adapting fas we traditionally have imported school ideas) to our 
special education ?i requirements while keeping in mind that we cannot impose 
it on any ludu-^aual school system. 

2) The material withxn the report In hand needs to be edited into attractive 
monograph form, lettcrpressed and well Illustrated with sketches pertinent to our 
tailored manifestations of PRYO. Although credit should be given to Sweden's 
PRYO, our version of it should be altered and fully explained in the monograph. 
Facets of che Swedish model which could serve as most exemplary for our own 
racdel should be specified. Both Sweden's developmental years of PRYO and Its 
present manifestation contain inherent lessons •from which we can benefit; 
Sweden's mistakes and weakness should be understood and bypassed. 

3) Ihe printed monograph should be distributed to all school boards as 
well as to our 50 stat*^ school superintendents. Cover letter to the monograph 
should invite those Interested to request further information and should 
encourage invitation of a visiting team of American PRYO "experts" to cone to 
the coraminity (or state capital) to present PRYO to interested officials and 
citisens and to answer qiuestions posed. 

4) The team should mainly cowprise members of the N.l.E. staff in Washington 
who have been working along educational lines tela table to the PRYO eiyieavor. 

ERIC 
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This reporter proposes a tern cooprislng individuals with these approximate 
qualifications: A) one person experienced in career education prograas in 
USA's high schools; B) an experienced industrial arts oan who has renained 
aware of the practical implications of the high school courses and the economic 
njeds of the itmediate environment OR an experienced high school caanerclal 
-•acher who has been filling the community's office needs In such programs 
as distributive education; C) a social studies teacher closely in touch with 
what a coranunity is and how it functions; D) a teaching economist who has kept 
abreaat of the economic aspects of connunity life; E) a member of the N.l.E. 
staff who has studied PRYO and remains Infonaed on Its rapid maturation and 
recent enigoias and shifts; F) this American researcher who has recently made 
the most romprehenslve and searching study of the Swedish PRYO in action. As 
a member of the peripatetic team, the last of these individuals could present 
facets of his first-hand exposure to PRYO, could answer questions related to 
Sweden's implementation of lt» and could illustrate a number of aspects of 
Sweden's PRYO !iir&ugh samplings recorded in projec table slide form. 

5) The cosnunity hosting the PRYO team could then decide whether or not 
it wished to attempt its own manifestation of the enterprise. Our federal 
government should stand prepared to encourage coofuinities to move Into it 
cautiously and to help advise them into an Americanized version. Encourage- 
ment should come mainly through financial grants which could laucch, but not 
continue to support, the local PRYO manifestation. 

6^ PRYO, Sweden's acronym, is somewhat awkwardly translated as Practical 
Work Oneatatlon. For us It should always include Visits plus Experience .In* 
Jectlons for All Students (VIEFAS, pronounced Vl-fuss). Henceforth within 
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this proposal the newly coined acronym, VIEFAS, vlll refer to our Atnerlcanlzcd 
PRYO, 

7) Hie most generalized Ideal (goal) o£ VEIFAS should be to bring on the 
best decision possible for the Individual's future. Among personal capacities 
developed or strengthened through the sequence should be an ability tc gather 
facts and to make selections (judgments); an enlargement of Job possibilities 
(or elimination of certain tasks as not suited to the Imilvldual): development 
or reshaping of attitudes and concepts concerning several aspects of the 
outside world; contideitce in self-detcnaination and expression and a stock 

of real-life exposures for ccninunicacion and understanding of the motives 
for making certain choices. 

Social goals which should be sought are equally idealistic and perhaps 
not immediately measurable. Some would be an understanding of education and 
training syst'.tns and the labor market; a "feeling" that school Is not entirely 
unrelated to lite outside; a rational use of society, hopetully counteracting 
mistaken investments in education, and a clarified understanding of a conimini- 
ty's resources. Such aspirations should smooth the adolescent's entry to 
adulthood and make him a better citizen of his coomiunity. 

8) Both sequential levels of VEIFAS should be tried. It Is suggested 
that the eleventh and twelfth years of our high schools (racher thftn the 
eighth and ninth years as In Sweden). be assigned inclusions of VEIFAS for 
all students. 

9> Arrangements for ALL eleventh graders to undergo a faeries of "Visits" 
should be consumoated. At the start, and until our own research can suggest 
other ways. Visits should be arranged to the three general categories now 
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functioning in Sweden. To ininiJiJ.ze the trauma of this fona of ediucation, it 
is suggested that our equivalent to PRYO be moved into gradually. IVo Visits 
might be tried the initial year, with one occurring for all eleventh graders 
in each semester. As in Sweden, the Visits would be "staggered** throughout 
both semesters to reduce derangenents in the school and to distribute the 
burden on voluntarily-participating industries and businesses. During the 
initial year of trial there would be no senior class involvcnents^-no 
Experiences. 

10) As the Juniors becomt- seniors in high school they should be accorded 
the school's first EKperlence. As in Sweden, these should be arranged for the 
initial » fall «»eniester, leaving the spring open for the profusion of activities 
accoBipanying that half of the senior year. At first there should be m equiv- 
alentf) to Post-PRYO (Extended-PRYO) undertakings. 

11) Our first tries should be done in a spirit of caution and trial-and- 
error, VEIFAS should be flexible and tuned to alterations to mesh with our 
unforeseen needs. Research on its effectiveness rhould be entered soon» and 
should continue as the Idea matures into the school systema (see 16, below). 

12) Aa in the case of Sweden, the school's public relations facilities 
should be put to full use in inviting firuM to commit themselves to a trial 
period with VEIFAS. 

13) It may be possible to enlist the services of the local Employment 
Services, although its stateside function is not entirely similar to its 
Swedish counterpart. It might be used as a clearing house for both V.slta 
and for subsequent Experiences. 

lA) To this Investigator it seems necessary to try some of the channels 
already proven to be effective in Sweden rather than trying lunedlatcly to 
use innovated personnel and materials in launching the endeavor. 
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15) The array of both Visits and Experiences sbouia const Uufe, insofar 
as possible, a cross-section oi vork *n^io the geographic area or cofaaunXty. 

16) Early research an the ef tectiveness ot VEIFAS should center on: 

A) what special training Is needed for the counselors? B) what arament do 
all eleventh and tweUth grade teachers ne«»d? C) should thi social studies 
and EngUsh teachers be mainly involved Vith preparing students and following 
them up after their Visits and Ejsperlences? D) what should ALL high school, 
junior high and grade school teacher^ know to give all fctuder.ts a turning 
start Into their VEI?AS years? How Should all teachers be equipped to handle 
this running start? E) what Is the beet length of. tinie for. and nusiber of 
Visits? F) what Is the best length and taaroei.t for a single Experience? 
Should there be more than on« Experience? C) are die three main catc-i'.oricH 
for Vis,i.s andustrial, Husine^s and service) transferable an socb :ru«n Sweden 
or would other categories, such as found in our D.O.T^ ur even lu |.rovtncial 
Sweden, he r..ort: apptopriate; (What broad torms oi w.jrk bhouM scuucnts Vi»if} 
H) do school cminselors for eleventh and twelfth grader^ involved »n Vi^tti^ 
and Ex|icrience need special skills for this type of work? What are their 
duties on the job and what t alning is necessary for perfonoance of th©94» 
duties? Caution should be tak«^Kuwit these counselors do not becoree narrowed 
to the duties of a career advisor. 

17) Once the initial group of students has been through VEIFAS. ed »cational 
* -. ' . . * 

researchers should assist in the foUow-up process to see what effecf th<> Visits 

and Experiences aave had on these students. To what extent have goals been 
achieved and what wodlfi cat io'ns^eed to be nade in order to reach goals estab- 
lished? 



18) Hhat xoaterlals need to be developed for the American VEIFAS7 Are 
there presently-used materials within the realm of vocational guidance and 
college admissions counseling whici. could be used as they pres«itly exist? 
Hhat alterations would need to be made to accoanodate the newly-introduced 
VEIFAS? What forms and introductory materials need developing for students 
before » during and after their Visits and Experience? 

19) By what processes can parents cooperate in acconplishing goals for 
this undertaking? Should the school take the entire responsibility of placing 
twelfth graders in their Experience or should the parent enter the decision? 

20) rjcactly what should the government fund in introducing VSIFAS7 
Should it help <!«velop materials that could be used only in that system of 
schools, or connon materials for any cooimmity that wishes to "subscribe?" 
Should it subsidise counselor or Job supervisor workshops? To what extent 
should the local coDBwnity contribute to paying for their try-on operation? 

21) What forms of insurance should be cos^lsory for students makUig 
Visits and having Experiences? Who should fund this? 

22) Miat special qualification ^ training should firm supervisors have? 
Should th^ undergo workshops? ifliat inducements would get them to meet and 
consider basic essentials to properly hosting students? To what extent would 
they be responsible to the school in how they use their student charges and 
hew they present materials to them? 

The questions above pertain to an early e9q>eriment with VEIFAS. . Once 
'the program has been tried and established* some of the more 'Wture'* research 
which should be applied might include: special education to meet the peculiar 
demands of VEIFAS Counselors; attractive Workshops for ALL high school teachers 
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developed programs for ALL job supervisors; lengthening* the Experience Period; 
development of special materials; effective sales progrons for other coanuni- 
ties interested in VEIFAS. 

Suggestions within this final chapter are intentionally guarded; it is 
in a deliberate context of caution that the writer has inscribed them. VEIFAS 
merits a fair try as a singular effort to link the student at a critical age 
to one dominating segment of the world beyond his classroom. 

« 

PBYO Successes. Those that Can not and Those that Can be Tiransf erred 

Here is a review of significant aspects of Sweden's PBXO» classified in 
two categories as A) those Swedish successes which are least likely to be 
lo^ortable to our scene be<^se of political, social or economic restraints 
and B) those which might, with some modification, be transported and adjusted 
to our own educatiraal scene. 

Here first are Swedish manifw.stations of'pRYD which would appear to the 
author to be proven as functional, strong points in Sweden's PSYO, yet they 
would not be transferable to America. 

Sweden is sufficiently compact, with enough central control, to allow 
it to keep track of all facets of its economy. Ihere can be a central clearing 
house for all jobs, and this machinery, already established, has been readily 

.a 

converted to use for both PRTO Visits and Experiences. That nation's popula- 
tion is relatively homogeneous; there it is possible to establish a PRYO which 
is pertinent to most all seffnents of society; its welfare statisa is said to 
have reduced social class differenaes so there is no longer a clear-cut differ- 
entiation between urban, suburban and rural areas. PRjfO can thus be quite 
similar across that nation; here it would have to assume forms tailored to 
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cantamlty differences, even as our individual school boards run their own 
educational shotr in each of our coBBunities. 

Then there are the items pertaining to the programmins of PRYO on the 
academic calendar. PKYO comes as a part of the general education offering 
in the basic school, prior to specialisation courses which emerge in the upper 
secondary. As already suggested,, mo would be moved upward into our terminal 
secondary years where course cl^annels have already been established. Another 
calei^ar item: establishing all PBYO arrangements by May of the previous 
acadeMc year works well in Sw^en where only 1 in 14 families to^ay moves 
each year; this would be in^ractical In our society where 1 family in 5 moves 
annually. Here one is reminded that, for escmtple, the city of Chicago in 1974 
was unable to determine how mat^ or which teachers would be under contract in 
the upcoming academic year until less than one month before school started. 

Vocational Week in Sweden's upper secondary school has served as a 
reinforcement for some of the earlier student exposures to PBYO. Inasmuch 
as our PRYO would be moved to late high school years, there would be no room 
left on the calendar for a reinforcing Vocational Week. This does not mean 
that stateside Vocational Week should be abandoned, but for us it could hardly 
be included AFTER PRTO. 

♦ 

Ifcich of what cannot be transported to our country relates to the matter of 
institutional liaison or cooperation. We support no equivalent to Sw^en*s 
National Labor Market Board. That body has a power to cement relations between 
the schools and industrial and business firms, for it has its hand in on ouch 
of the country's aq>loyieent. That Board's offices maintain a corps of highly 
paid specialists who are used as referral for unusual cases of individual 
testing and guidance; our equivalents already work within our sdiools. 
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finployers in the United States cannot be expected to pay all ?R¥0 costs 
.within their plants. As in the case of those within our schools who supervise 
student teachers, there would have to be at least noiainal paynisnt of industries 
and businesses for the accosnodation of students, especially beyond their 
Visits Stage. The mere cost of record keeping for firms is enough to prooqpt 
then to demand collection of some costs from the (schools. Ih^ cooperation of 
businesses and industries with the schools would have to be arranged through 
the local chambers of cotmerce rather than throu^ a national oi^loyment office. 

Inasmuch as mo within Sweden is ubiquitous, teacher training institu- 
tions can all be expected to teach how it can be incorporated in many phases, 
of classroom instruction through a national syllabus. Unless an entire state 
or area of our country adopted VEIFAS, no single teachers' college could, at 
first, be expected to require preparation of its potential teachers for it. 
We have no national prescription for anything taught in our teacher training 
institutions. In similar fashion, we could not expect a chapter or unit on 
PRYO to become a part of our textbooks. Unlike Sweden, there would have to 
be inservice training of new teachers within schools and systems comnitted to 
our PRSfO. 

Finally, because it is within the Swedish nature to do things in depth 
and with great thoroughness, it focused on a single PRYO concept and assigned 
researchers to prove that it worked. This approach serves the politicians who 
hand pick their researchers. By contrast, our researchers might determine 
which of several variations on an idea might best suit our needs. Thus the 
single-attacks research approach for Sweden's PRYO could not be transported 
for use in our own manifestation of practical work orientation. 
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Fortunately the package o£ transportable successes from the Swedish scene 
to the United States outweighs the nunher o£ Scandinavian successes that"* cannot 
be transferred to our Bxpexlence-Based-Career-Bducatlonal scene. Categories of 
transport are r.ot as clear-cut as for those less portable Iteqis, yet sone 
classification of Importable <iualltle8 seems necessary. 

Overall concepts fall first In the list. As In Sweden, PRYO, at whatever 
* grade level, should be for AH. students In any school or system which adopts It. 
If, as In Sweden, our cosinon education Is to be protracted, there seem to be 
distinct values to Incorporating a microcosm of the world or cooBiunlty in all 
student programs k 

Goals of PRYO as established in Sweden seem relevant to our own culture 
and should be transported and retained. Whether in Swedish or in our environment 
students can gain from a running start Into life by forming attitudes, concepts, 
self-assessments and interest identifications through VEIFAS. They can benefit 
from weighing different Job environments, considering roles, testing ttvielr 
talents against actual Jobs, acquainting themselves with training or educational 
prerequisites to Jobs, familiarising themselves with the labor market and 
conteo^lating motives for choices. Here also they have unique opportunities 
to exercise Jud^nent, self-expression, and a chance to understand comunity 
resources. Likewise they can get their youthful feet wet in what technological 
processes make workers redundant. They should return to school with fresh and 
realistic sets of values. Overall, both levels of PRYO can help fit the student 

* 

to the most appropriate Job for his future life. All these values are as 
relevant to youths here as In Sweden. 

We have already reviewed Items on the PRYO calendar that may be deemed 
successful in Sweden but cannot be readily programned in the American scholar's 
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time sheet. Here are some of the calendar Items that could be transferred 
and adapted; the spread, across two successive acadenlc jrears for PRYO seems 
desirable, although as suggested earlier, these should be advanced to a later 
level for American youths. As In Sweden, the PRYO Involvements should not 
disrupt the school's normal functioning; a few students at a time should make 
Visits and have Experiences. No classes should be closed doim to accooanodate 
the Idea. Planned Visits should be at least as varied tor everyone as those 
In Sweden, and should be quick exposures rather than depth studies of firms 
In action. Likewise the Experience In the following year should be a sampling 
of jobs rather than a single job assignment. 

The array of transports from the counselor's department Is Impressively 
large: the practice of selecting experienced teachers to enter counselor 
training seems commendable. As a start we should train PRYO specialists only 
In selected teacher training Institutions. (Despite opposition from the King 
of Sweden, that country has only three locations for SYO counselor training.) 
Sweden has extended and strengthened Its PRYO (SYO) counselor training and 
ours should be at least aa long; beyond Sweden's we need a practlcum Included. 
If proper liaison with coo^anles Is to be assured, we should also see trained 
PRYO*equlvalent counselors assigned positions In large Industries and In the 
govermaent. At the same time, those counselors assign^ In high schools should 
be sensitive to 'Vertical articulation" by remaining acquainted with schools 
and grades both before and following the PRYO (VEIFAS) years. 

As administrators our counselors should be trained and sensitive public 
relations persons, maintaining liaison with teachers, parents, firms and em- 
ployment intermediaries. Workshops are a more familiar part of our professional 
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scene than has been true in Sweden; these, addressed to urgent themes within 
the counselor's work, should form a part of the required recertification of 
all counselors. 

♦ • 

Ihe student's involvement with mo in Sweden should be replicated or 
adjusted to the American student. His initial formal acquaintance with FRYO 
should be through small-group rather than huge assembly. Students should be 
charged with the responsibility of goiag on PRYO Visits and Experiences 
unaccompanied by adults. The diary or notebook should be kept as part of 
the ultimate memory of PRYO adventures, but also as a help in making accurate 
observations and as a memory record for subsequent school use in a variety 

* 

c .-lassroom situations. 

The formal, post-mo reports fran students should be maintained as a 
guide to counselors in their individual conferences with students, for the 
counselor should continue to serve as the human center for academic and voca- 
tifmal counseling to the end of the student's secondary school years. 

The involvement of parents before and during the main PRYO years is as 
ia^ortant here as there. The annual invitation extended to parents for a 
Parents* Night at school seems conmendable, followed by the opportunity for 
parents and their teenagers to plan together preferred Visits and Experiences. 

Swedish refinements made within the ccnpanies accoanodating PRYO sesn 
•workable; no firm should be allowed to flood student hones or school desks 
with propaganda to "come this way for your Visits and Experiences." Firms 
should assign the responsibility for this acquaintance to the school counselor. 

Along the same line, no firm should be using student Visits or Experiences 
themselves to influence students to ultimately work for that firm. As in 
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Sweden, our brand of PRYO should be guarded against beeoning a deliberate 
recruiting device. Student accident insurance should be arranged *by the 
school district for all students before they are allowed to go into either 
Visits or Experiences. 

As in Sweden, the social studies should be central to PRTO iroom 
considerations. Bie English language teacher should be second in line, with 
assignments and class tasks siodlar to those of his/her Swedish counterpart. 
But as in the case of Sweden, ALL teachers, especially within the jl»RYO years, 
should be alerted to both PRYO possibilities and responsibilities. As in 
Sweden, Mr. or Ms. PRYO should be responsible for enhancing this liaison. 

Swedish classrooms are known for containing an abundance of audio and 
visual aids; the ones that work in Sweden could be transferred and adapted 
to our own school situatidh. Films, sound recordings, games and other devices 
used to interest and enhance understanding in students should be utilised. 

Beyond this, teachers should be encouraged, as in Sweden, to get into 
factories and other- than-their-teaching level of schools to help gain famil- 
iarity vitb what their PRTO charges are doing and what their concerns are. 

Americans, in their self-interests, may not have heard the wcrd "coopera- 
tion" as much as the Swedes have heard "samverkan." Facets of cooperation 
have already been mentioned as non-transferable. Yet there is room for 
voluntary cooperation between indjistry, labor, the ea^loyment services, 
parents, teachers and counselors which would assure a confident manifestation 
of PRYO, 

Finally, in order to launch our VEDPAS equivalent, we could learn research 
lessons from the Swedes on their thorough samplings of population. Beyond this 
we need to move experimentation into mai^ possible forms of PRYO, so ttoat we 
pick ^p the bc^st from a variety of PRYO alternatives. 



